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PREFACE 


At a meeting at Panama last autumn, the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere agreed upon a common policy in regard to the war in 
Europe. Subsequent developments in the European situation of a 
nature to threaten the economic and political security of the American 
nations led to the calling of a second conference, which was held at 
Habana, Cuba, July 21-30, 1940. The measures there adopted for 
the protection and defense of this continent are fully described in this 
issue of International Conciliation. 

An important letter on the reasons why the British people are 
fighting, addressed to The New York Times by R. H. Tawney, Pro- 
fessor of Economic History at the University of London, is included 
in this document through the courtesy of that newspaper. 

In addition, there is the text of an address on the problems of 
after-war reconstruction delivered at the nineteenth annual dinner 
of the American Section of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., by Thomas John Watson, Honorary President 
of that organization and a Trustee of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 

NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER 
New York, August 20, 1940. 
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SECOND MEETING OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Habana, Cuba, July 21-30, 1940 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL, JULY 22! 


Permit me, first of all, to express my deep personal pleasure in setting 
foot once more on the soil of the great nation whose guests we are 
at this time. Forty years have passed since my first visit to these 
shores, when I had the honor to serve with my regiment in the cause 
of Cuba’s liberation. I doubly welcome the present opportunity to 
revisit this country—both because of the personal gratification which 
it affords me and because of the vital importance of the purpose 
which has brought us together in this beautiful city of Habana. 

We are here as representatives of the twenty-one free and inde- 
pendent American Republics. We meet when world conditions are 
perhaps graver than they have ever been before. Our purpose is to 
devise concrete measures by which a number of pressing problems 
may be met. Our objective is to safeguard the independence, the 
peace, and the well-being of the American Republics. 

For nearly a year now, a new major war has raged, with increasing 
fury, over important areas of the earth. It came as a culmination of a 
process of deterioration of international conduct and international 
morality, extending over a period of years, during which forces of 
ruthless conquest were gathering strength in several parts of the 
world. 

These forces, now at work in the world, shrink from no means of 
attaining their ends. In their contempt for all moral and ethical 
values, they are bent on uprooting the very foundation of orderly 
relations among nations and on subverting, undermining, and 
destroying existing social and political institutions within nations. 
They have already left in their wake formerly sovereign nations with 
their independence trampled into dust and millions of proud men 
and women with their liberties destroyed. 

Our American Republics had no part in kindling the tragic con- 
flagration which has thus been sweeping across the world. On the 
contrary, severally and jointly, we did everything in our power to 
stay its outburst. Once the conflict had begun, we did everything 

1 Reprinted from Department of State Press Release, No. 353. 
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we could to limit its spreading. But it has been increasingly clear 
that in the vast tragedy which has befallen large portions of the 
earth there are dangers to the American nations, as well, which it 
would be suicidal not to recognize in time and not to prepare to meet 
fully and decisively. 

It has been increasingly clear that our nations must not blind 
themselves into fatal complacency as so many nations have done to 
their mortal sorrow—regarding the possibility of attack against them 
from without or of externally directed attempts from within to 
undermine their national strength and to subvert their cherished 
social and political institutions, or both. Too many nations have 
only recently paid a tragic price for confidently placing reliance for 
their safety and security solely upon clearly expressed desire to 
remain at peace, upon unequivocally proclaimed neutrality, upon 
scrupulous avoidance of provocation. Conquerors, invaders, and 
destroyers ignore or brush aside reasons such as these. 

Looming ominously on our horizon is the danger that attempts 
may be made to employ against our nations, too, the same means of 
subordinating their destinies to control and dictation from abroad 
that have already been notoriously employed elsewhere against 
numerous other countries. We must recognize the serious possibility 
that no effort or method may be spared to achieve, with respect to 
some of us, economic domination and political penetration, and to 
sow, among our nations, the seeds of suspicion, dissension, and dis- 
cord—the frequent prelude to even more menacing action. 

Lest our nations, too, suffer the fate that has already befallen so 
many other peace-loving and peace-seeking nations, wisdom and 
prudence require that we have in our hands adequate means of 
defense. To that end, in the face of common danger, our nations are 
already working together, in accordance with their firmly established 
practice of free consultation among equals and of voluntary coopera- 
tion with regard to problems which are of common concern to all of 
us. It is to examine such of these problems as are immediately press- 
ing and to seek for them most effective solutions that the representa- 
tives of the twenty-one American Republics have come together at 
this time. 


I 


I should like to consider first the situation which confronts us in 
the economic sphere. 
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The war now in progress has brought with it a disruption in the 
channels of international commerce and a curtailment of foreign 
markets for the products of the Western Hemisphere. This has meant 
to many American nations a diminution of foreign exchange resources 
and a loss of purchasing power sufficiently serious to place severe 
strains on their national economies. In some cases, stagnant surpluses 
of commodities, the exportation of which is essential to the economic 
life of the countries concerned, have accumulated and continue to 
accumulate. Their existence is a matter of present and future concern 
to farmers, workers, business men, and governments throughout the 
continental area. 

We must assume that these difficulties will continue certainly as 
long as the war exists. We must anticipate that these problems, and 
possibly others, will continue for some time after the war ends. 

If the standards of living of the American peoples are to be main- 
tained at levels already achieved, and particularly if they are to be 
raised in accordance with the legitimate aspirations of these peoples, 
production and distribution must expand, not only in this Hemi- 
sphere, but throughout the world. This same condition is essential 
to the well-being of all other areas. For no nation or group of nations 
can hope to become or to remain prosperous when growing poverty 
stalks the rest of the earth. 

Under existing conditions, the problem is singularly pressing. 
Though war now is in progress, we must contemplate its eventual 
end. At that time, perhaps eighty millions of people in Europe, and 
many millions in other parts of the world, who have been entirely 
engaged in war work, must find a new place for themselves in the 
economics of peace. At the same time, it is to be assumed that, once 
the pressures of war are ended, there will be a general demand that 
reasonable conditions of life may be restored. To effect this transition, 
and to supply the world with what it then needs, will necessitate a 
great increase in production, distribution, and exchange of goods. 
Failure to achieve this can only mean that the tragedy of war would 
be followed by the still greater horror of disintegration in great areas. 

It is plain that international commerce is indispensable if economic 
rehabilitation is to be achieved. It is also plain that the only available 
means of doing this is to resume, as soon as circumstances permit, 
the normal currents of world trade. I have no doubt that the Ameri- 
can Republics are ready and indeed anxious to do their part in bring- 
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ing this about; though the extent to which we can thus play our part 
must depend materially on the economic methods and policies pur. 
sued by other countries. 

We are confronted with two opposite trading methods. Open trade, 
freed as rapidly as may be practicable from the obstruction and 
regimentation of excessive restrictions, can accomplish the necessary 
task. Prosperity for the American Republics or for any part of the 
world cannot be achieved—even the necessities of the war-torn areas 
of the earth cannot be met—by regimented or restricted trade, 
especially directed under a policy of national or regional autarchy, 
We recognize the need for a transition period; but we are convinced 
that there can be only one satisfactory permanent policy. 

We have long known from experience that international trade 
inevitably declines in volume and usefulness when it is conducted 
on a basis of exclusive bilateralism, or is pressed to unfair advantage, 
or is used to attempt economic domination. Eventually, such methods 
destroy the trade and the trader alike. In the present situation, they 
are totally unable to provide that volume and distribution of goods 
which alone can save great areas from intense distress. Only where 
equal treatment, fair practices, nondiscrimination and peaceful 
motives lie beneath trade, can it develop to the degree needed to 
rehabilitate a shattered world and to provide a foundation for further 
economic progress. 

Today, in spite of what has occurred in other parts of the world, 
the American nations continue to adhere to liberal trade principles 
and are applying them in their relations with each other as fully as 
the present state of affairs permits. They should be prepared to | 
resume the conduct of trade with the entire world on this basis as 
rapidly as other nations are willing to do likewise. 

In the meantime, the American nations must and should do every- 
thing in their power to strengthen their own economic position, to 
improve further the trade and other economic relations between and | 
among themselves, and to devise and apply appropriate means of | 
effective action to cope with the difficulties, disadvantages, and dan- | 
gers of the present disturbed and dislocated world conditions. To 
accomplish these purposes, the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
should undertake the fullest measure of economic cooperation, 80 $0 | 
designed and so conducted as to serve the best interests of each | 
nation and to bring injury to none. | 
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Progress has already been made toward the forging of new tools 
to carry out certain phases of economic cooperation on an inter- 
American basis. The Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, which was established last November pursuant 
to a resolution of the Panama Meeting, has proved itself to be an 
efficient body for considering and working out such mechanisms. It 
has recently created the Inter-American Development Commission 
to carry out the work of planning and promoting the development 
of new productive facilities in the American Republics. In addition, 
it prepared the framework for the establishment of an Inter-American 
Bank to foster cooperation in the spheres of long-term development 
and of money and foreign exchange. The Government of the United 
States is taking steps to implement the Inter-American Bank Con- 
vention and urges that the Governments of the other American 
Republics give their cooperation so that this important institution 
may be placed into operation as rapidly as possible. 

Useful as these organizations can be in the long run, there remains 
the immediately pressing situation confronting the American Repub- 
lics as a result of the curtailment and changed character of important 
foreign markets. Fully realizing that under present disturbed condi- 
tions no nation can expect to maintain a normal economic situation, 
and in order to meet the emergencies which confront their nations, the 
Governments of the American Republics, it is believed, should give 
consideration to the following program of immediate cooperative 
action: 

1. Strengthening and expansion of the activities of the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee as an 
instrument for continuing consultation with respect to trade 
matters, including especially the situation immediately con- 
fronting the American Republics as a result of the curtailment 
and changed character of important foreign markets. 

2. Creation of facilities for the temporary handling and orderly 
marketing of accumulated surpluses of those commodities which 
are of primary importance to the maintenance of the economic 
life of the American Republics, whenever such action becomes 
necessary. 

3. Development of commodity agreements with a view to 
assuring equitable terms of trade for both producers and con- 
sumers of the commodities concerned. 

4. Consideration of methods for improving the standard of 
living of the peoples of the Americas, including public health 
measures, nutrition studies, and suitable organizations for the 
relief distribution of some part of any surplus commodities. 
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The Government of the United States of America has already 
utilized its existing agencies to enter into mutually advantageous 
cooperative arrangements with a number of American Republics in 
connection with programs for the development of their national 
economies and by way of assistance to their central banks in mone. 
tary and foreign exchange matters. 

It is now taking steps which will make possible the extension of 
both the volume and character of the operations of such agencies, 
When these steps have been completed, the Government of the 
United States of America will be in a position to expand its coopera- 
tive efforts with other American nations in the fields of long-term 
development and of monetary and exchange matters. 

It will also be able to participate in immediate joint action with 
other nations of this Hemisphere to meet pressing trade situations | 
which may arise before the program outlined has come into operation, i 

Finally, it will be enabled to enter effectively into the cooperative | 
program as it proceeds, assisting in the temporary handling and | 
orderly marketing of the important commodities of the Hemisphere; 
implementing, on its part, the commodity agreements which are 
developed; and carrying out other operations involving such export 
products. 

While the proposed measures are being developed, consideration 
should be given to the desirability of a broader system of inter- 
American cooperative organization in trade matters to complement 
inter-American cooperative organizations in the field of long-term 
economic development and of money and foreign exchange. 

By helping each other, by carrying out with vigor, determination, 
and loyalty whatever decisions are reached, the American nations | 
can build a system of economic defense that will enable each of them | 
to safeguard itself from the dangers of economic subordination from 
abroad and of economic distress at home. It is no part of our thought | 
to obstruct in any way logical and natural trade with Europe or with 
any other portion of the world, but rather to promote such trade 
with nations willing to meet us, in good faith, in a spirit of friendly 
and peaceful purpose, and on a plane of frank and fair dealing. Against 
any other kind of dealing, we naturally will protect ourselves, 
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II 


The solution of our economic problems alone is not enough to : 
preserve the peace and security of this Hemisphere. There exist also 
other problems, which are of an altogether different character but 
the solution of which is of no less importance to our freedom and 
independence. 

I refer to the threat to our security arising from activities directed 
from without the Hemisphere but which operate within our respec- 
tive borders. A new and evil technique has been invented which . 
seeks by devious methods to corrupt the body politic in order to : 
subject it to alien purposes. With cynical effrontery, sanctuary 
within the generous citadels of free speech and freedom of assembly 
is demanded by agents whose masters would obliterate those institu- 
tions and foment instead dissension, prejudice, fear, and hatred. 

Make no mistake concerning the purposes of this sinister cam- 
paign. It is an attempt to acquire domination of the American 
Republics by foreign governments in their own interest. Already. 
we have seen the tragic results abroad when governmental struc- : 
tures have been undermined and the fabric of established institu- 
tions riddled by the termites of alien propaganda. 

We long ago recognized the source and extent of this infection , 
and have already taken some steps to eradicate it. At Lima we. 
declared that it was incompatible with the sovereignty of any ' 
American Republic that persons or groups within our countries 
should be controlled by any outside government for its own purposes, 
It is now urgently incumbent upon us to take decisive remedial : 
action to the end that the independence and political integrity of . 
each of the American Republics may be fully safeguarded. 

To this no friendly government can legitimately object. The: 
inter-American system carries no implication of aggression and no 
threat to any nation. It is based solely on a policy of self-defense, ; 
designed to preserve the independence and the integrity of each 
of the American nations. It implies no hegemony on the part of any 
member of the inter-American group; but it equally rejects the : 
thesis of hegemony by anyone else. It resembles in no way regional 
policies recently pursued in other parts of the world, which pretend . 
to invoke our inter-American system as precedent. The difference 
is that our sole purpose is self-defense, while these other policies 
seem instead to be pretexts for conquest by the sword, for military , 
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occupation, and for complete economic and political domination of 
other free and independent peoples. 


III 


There are other pressing political problems arising out of the vast 
changes which have taken place on the continent of Europe. The 
principles on which we act with respect to these problems have been 
forged by the American Republics through years of discussion and 
practice. They are applied entirely without discrimination, solely 
for the purpose of assuring that the security of the American Hemi- 
sphere shall not be impaired by the repercussions of warfare elsewhere, 

Specifically, there is before us the problem of the status of Euro- 


pean possessions in this Hemisphere. These geographic regions have | 


not heretofore constituted a menace to the peace of the Americas; 
their administrations were established, for the most part, many 
generations ago and, in our time, have acted as congenial neighbors, 
We have no desire to absorb these possessions or to extend our 
sovereignty over them, or to include them in any form of sphere 
of influence. 

We could not, however, permit these regions to become a subject 
of barter in the settlement of European differences, or a battleground 
for the adjustment of such differences. Either situation could only 
be regarded as a threat to the peace and safety of this Hemisphere, 
as would any indication that they might be used to promote systems 
alien to the inter-American system. Any effort, therefore, to modify 
the existing status of these areas—whether by cession, by transfer, | 
or by any impairment whatsoever in the control heretofore exercised | 
—would be of profound and immediate concern to all the American 
Republics. | 

It is accordingly essential that we consider a joint approach to 
this common problem. We must be in a position to move rapidly and | 
without hesitation. 

It has been suggested that our action take the form of the estab- | 
lishment of a collective trusteeship, to be exercised in the name of 
all of the American Republics. The Government of the United States 
endorses this suggestion and is prepared to cooperate, should occasion 
arise, in its execution. 

The establishment of a collective trusteeship for any region must 
not carry with it any thought of the creation of a special interest by 
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any American Republic. The purpose of a collective trusteeship must 
be to further the interests and security of all of the American nations, 
as well as the interest of the region in question. Moreover, as soon 
as conditions permit, the region should be restored to its original 
sovereign or be declared independent when able to establish and 
maintain stable self-government. 


IV 


Seldom has a meeting of friendly nations opened in an atmosphere 
of more widespread misconception and more flagrant misrepresenta- 
tion as to its aims and purposes than have emanated in recent weeks, 
from responsible and irresponsible quarters, in connection with 
this meeting. 

We have met to consult together regarding our own pressing 
problems. We covet nothing anywhere in the world. We are free 
from the spirit of enmity toward any nation. But we cannot fail 
to be acutely conscious of the dangers which confront us as a result 
of present world conditions and against which we are taking and 
intend to take fully adequate measures of defense. National life 
itself today imposes as an absolute obligation the will to national 
defense, should national institutions or integrity ever be threatened. 
Achievement of this requires that we call out anew the endless 
energy, the complete spirit of sacrifice, the iron will, which charac- 
terized the pioneers, the liberators, and the defenders, to whom we 
owe our present freedom. Let no man say that in the world of today 
any nation not willing to defend itself is safe. The fortitude and 
resolution of our forefathers won for us our free institutions. We 
proudly have inherited them, and proudly are prepared to maintain 
them. 

At the same time, while meeting the imperative needs of emergency 
conditions we must—and, I am certain, we will—continue our 
abiding faith that what is happening today is but a temporary inter- 
ruption in the progress of civilization. Mankind can advance only 
when human freedom is secure; when the right of self-government is 
safeguarded; when all nations recognize each other’s right to conduct 
its internal affairs free from outside interference; when there exist 
among nations respect for the pledged word, determination to abstain 
from the use of armed force in pursuit of policy, and willingness to 
settle controversies by none but peaceful means; when international 
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economic relations are based upon mutual benefit, equality of treat- 
ment, and fair dealing. 

In 1937, in an attempt to prevent the impending catastrophe of a 
new war, the Government of the United States addressed a com- 
munication to all nations, reciting these basic principles of orderly 
international relations under the rule of law as the foundation of 
its foreign policy and inviting comment thereon. More than fifty 
nations expressed on that occasion their belief in the validity of 
these principles. At Montevideo, at Buenos Aires, at Lima, at 
Panama, the twenty-one American Republics proclaimed their 
acceptance. 

I am confident that, sooner or later, the entire world must return 
to a system of international relations based on those principles. They 
are the only possible foundation stones of an organized society 
assured of enduring peace and of sustained prosperity. The price 
of their abandonment is the chaos of international anarchy and the 
inexorable impoverishment of nations and individuals, such as we 
witness today in Europe and in Asia. 

In a system of cooperative peace such as we envisage there is no 
exclusion. Its underlying principles are universal in their applica- 
bility; they can be accepted by all nations to the benefit of each 
and all; they must be accepted by all, if the light of modern civiliza- 
tion is not to be extinguished. Any nation which in good faith 
accepts and practices them automatically shares in the vast benefits 
they confer. 

At this time, when these principles and these ideals are being 
widely challenged, when institutions based on them are being 
crushed by force over large areas of the world, it is doubly essential 
that our nations keep them alive and rededicate themselves to the 
cause of their preservation. 

It is in this spirit, and in this spirit alone, that the Government 
which I have the honor to represent approaches the tasks that are 
before our present meeting—in complete confidence that in this 
vital respect all of the American nations stand today as united 


as ever. 
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TEXT OF THE FINAL AcT? 


The Governments of the American Republics, in order that their 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs or their Personal Representatives might 
meet for purposes of consultation in accordance with agreements 
approved at prior Inter-American Conferences, duly accredited the 
Delegates hereinbelow expressed (following the order of precedence 
determined by lot) who met in the City of La Habana during the 
period comprised between the twenty-first and the thirtieth of July, 
one thousand nine hundred and forty, in answer to the invitation 
of the Government of the Republic of Cuba: 


HONDURAS 
His Excellency Silverio Lafnez, Personal Representative of His 
Excellency The Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
HAITI 


His Excellency Leén Laleau, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


COSTA RICA 
His Excellency Luis Anderson Morta, Personal Representative of 
His Excellency The Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 
MEXICO 
His Excellency Eduardo Suarez. Personal Representative of His 
Excellency The Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 
ARGENTINA 
His Excellency Leopoldo Melo, Personal Representative of His 
Excellency The Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
URUGUAY 
His Excellency Pedro Manini Rios, Personal Representative of 
His Excellency The Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
ECUADOR 


His Excellency Julio Tobar Donoso, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


? Reprinted from Department of State Press Release, No. 364. The certified official text 
has not been issued as we go to press. 
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BOLIVIA 
His Excellency Enrique Finot, Personal Representative of His 
Excellency The Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
CHILE 
His Excellency Oscar Schnake, Personal Representative of His 
Excellency The Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
BRAZIL 
His Excellency Mauricio Nabuco, Personal Representative of His 
Excellency The Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
CUBA 


His Excellency Miguel Angel Campa, Secretary of State. 


PARAGUAY 


His Excellency Tomas A. Salomoni, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


PANAMA 


His Excellency Narciso Garay, Secretary of Foreign Relations and 
Communications. 
COLOMBIA 


His Excellency Luis Lépez de Mesa, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


VENEZUELA 
His Excellency Diédgenes Escalante, Personal Representative of 
His Excellency The Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
EL SALVADOR 
His Excellency Héctor Escobar Serrano, Personal Representative 
of His Excellency The Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


His Excellency Arturo Despradél, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 
PERU 
His Excellency Lino Cornejo, Personal Representative of His 
Excellency The Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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NICARAGUA 
His Excellency Mariano Argiielles, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


GUATEMALA 
His Excellency Carlos Salazar, Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
His Excellency Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. 


The Meeting held its inaugural session on the twenty-first day 
of July, one thousand nine hundred and forty, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, in the Hall of Sessions of the House of Representa- 
tives, in the National Capitol, in the presence of His Excellency 
Dr. Federico Laredo Brd, President of the Republic of Cuba, under 
the provisional presidency of His Excellency Miguel Angel Campa, 
Secretary of State, with Dr. César Salaya y de la Fuente acting 
as Secretary General. 

The Regulations for the Meeting were approved by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union at a session held the twenty-ninth 
day of June, one thousand nine hundred and forty, and the Agenda at 
a session held by the same body on the fifth day of the current month. 

The aforesaid Regulations and Agenda were ratified by the Meet- 
ing in the preliminary session held the twenty-second of July, one 
thousand nine hundred and forty, at ten o’clock in the morning. 

At the Plenary Session held the same day at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, Dr. Miguel Angel Campa, Secretary of State of the 
Republic of Cuba, was elected Permanent President of the Meeting. 

In compliance with the provisions of Articles VII and VIII of the 
Regulations, the following Committees were created: Credentials, 
Coordination, Neutrality, Preservation of Peace in the Western 
Hemisphere, and Economic Cooperation. For the constitution of the 
latter three Committees the division in three parts or chapters of 
the Agenda of the Meeting was taken into consideration. 

At the same Preliminary Session at which the Regulations were 
ratified, the members of the above-mentioned five Committees were 
appointed, as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
Their Excellencies: 
Narciso Garay, (Panama) 
Tomas A. Salomoni, (Paraguay) 
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Carlos Salazar, (Guatemala) 
Héctor Escobar, (El! Salvador) 
Silverio Lafnez, (Honduras) 


COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION 


Their Excellencies: 


Leopoldo Melo, (Argentina) 

Mauricio Nabuco, (Brazil) 

Cordell Hull, (United States of America) 
Leén Laleau, (Haiti) 


COMMITTEE ON NEUTRALITY 


Their Excellencies: 


Leopoldo Melo, (Argentina) 
Luis Anderson, (Costa Rica) 
Oscar Schnake, (Chile) 

Pedro Manini Rios, (Uruguay) 
Enrique Finot, (Bolivia) 
Carlos Salazar, (Guatemala) 
Silverio Lainez, (Honduras) 


COMMITTEE ON PRESERVATION OF PEACE IN THE 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Their Excellencies: 


Cordell Hull, (United States of America) 
Diédgenes Escalante, (Venezuela) 
Mauricio Nabuco, (Brazil) 

Julio Tobar Donoso, (Ecuador) 

Arturo Despradél, (Dominican Republic) 
Tomas A. Salomoni, (Paraguay) 

Narciso Garay, (Panama) 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Their Excellencies: 


Eduardo Sudrez, (México) 

Luis Lépez de Mesa, (Colombia) 
Lino Cornejo, (Peru) 

Mariano Argiie!les, (Nicaragua) 
Leén Laleau, (Haiti) 
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Héctor Escobar Serrano, (El Salvador) 
Miguel Angel Campa, (Cuba) 


At the same Preliminary Session already mentioned, it was 
unanimously resolved that the Committee referred to in Article VI 
was to be made up by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics or their Personal Representatives. 

It was likewise resolved that the Delegations that presented 
projects corresponding to matters pertaining to any of the three last 
mentioned Committees, had the right to belong to the corresponding 
Committee, as ex-officio members. 

The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics approved the following Votes, Motions, Declara- 
tions, Recommendations, and Resolutions: 


I 
INTER-AMERICAN NEUTRALITY COMMITTEE 


The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 

American Republics 
Resolves: 

1. To urge the Inter-American Neutrality Committee to draft a 
preliminary project of Convention dealing with the juridical effects 
of the Security Zone and the measures of international cooperation 
which the American States are ready to adopt to obtain respect for 
the said Zone. 

2. To entrust the Inter-American Neutrality Committee, which 
functions at Rio de Janeiro, with the drafting of a Project of Inter- 
American Convention which will cover completely all the principles 
and rules generally recognized in international law in matters of 
neutrality, and especially those contained in the Resolutions of 
Panama, in the individual legislation of the different American 
States, and in the recommendations already presented by the same 
Committee. 

3. When the aforementioned Project has been drafted, it shall be 
deposited in the Pan American Union, in order to be submitted for 
the signature, adhesion, and ratification of the respective Govern- 
ments of the American Republics. 

4. Pending the drafting, acceptation, and ratification of the Project, 
it is recommended that the American States adopt in their respective 
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legislation concerning neutrality, the principles and rules contained 
in the Declarations of Panama and in the Recommendations already 
drafted, or which may hereafter be drafted by the Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee, it being suggested that the incorporation of 
the said Resolutions and Recommendations in the respective legisla- 
tions be made, in so far as practicable, in a codified and joint form, 

5. To direct that the aforementioned Inter-American Neutrality 
Committee submit, whenever it may deem advisable, its Recom- 
mendations direct to the Governments of the American Republics, 
provided, however, that it shall report also concerning them to the 
Pan American Union. 

6. To recommend that the Pan American Union circulate, among 
the Governments of the American States, the minutes of the Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee of Rio de Janeiro, and that the 
minutes be published by the Pan American Union, when the said 
Committee deems it opportune. 

7. That the Inter-American Neutrality Committee may function 
with the attendance of a minimum of five members, and that, what- 
ever be the number of members present at the meetings, resolutions 
shall be adopted with the favorable vote of at least four members. 

8. That even though the Committee is permanent in nature, it is 
authorized to hold periodical meetings and to adjourn for a specified 
time, without prejudice to the calling of extraordinary sessions by 
the President, when some urgent and important question is to be 
considered. 

9. To extend a vote of applause and congratulations, for its 
meritorious work, to the Inter-American Neutrality Committee of 
Rio de Janeiro, and to its members, Their Excellencies Afranio de 
Mello Franco, L. A. Podesta Costa, Mariano Fontecilla, A. Aguilar 
Machado, Charles G. Fenwick, Roberto Cérdoba, Gustavo Herrera, 
Manuel Francisco Jiménez, and S. Martfnez Mercado. 


II 
NORMS CONCERNING DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR FUNCTIONS 


WHEREAS: 

1. One of the bases of the spiritual unity of the Americas has its 
roots in the firm adherence by the peoples of the Continent to the 
principles of international law. 
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2. The American Republics on February 20, 1928, signed, at 
Habana, a Convention on diplomatic officers which contains the 
principles generally accepted by all nations. 

3. The said Convention establishes, among others, the following 
principles: 

(a) Foreign diplomatic officers shall not participate in the 
domestic or foreign politics of the State in which they exercise 
their functions. 

(b) They must exercise their functions without coming into 
conflict with the laws of the country to which they are accredited. 

(c) They should not claim immunities which are not essential 
to the fulfilment of their official duties. 

(d) No State shall accredit its diplomatic officers to other 
States without previous agreement with the latter. 

(e) States may decline to receive a diplomatic officer from 
another, or, having already accepted him, may request his 
recall without being obliged to state the reasons for such a 
decision. 


The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 

American Republics 
Resolves: 

To urge the Governments of the American Republics to prevent, 
within the provisions of international law, political activities of 
foreign diplomatic or consular agents, within the territory to which 
they are accredited, which may endanger the peace and the demo- 
cratic tradition of America. 


III 


COORDINATION OF POLICE AND JUDICIAL MEASURES FOR THE DEFENSE 
OF SOCIETY AND INSTITUTIONS OF EACH AMERICAN STATE 


WHEREAS: 


1. The First Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics held at Panama, approved on October 3, 1939, a recom- 
mendation on the coordination of police and judicial measures for the 
maintenance of neutrality, Article 1 of which states as follows: 


That action be taken, as soon as possible, through an 
exchange of views between the Foreign Offices, or through an 
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Inter-American conference, for the formulation between them- 
selves of coordinated rules and procedure of a useful, opportune, 
and effective manner, that will facilitate the action of the police 
and judicial authorities of the respective countries in preventing 
or repressing unlawful activities that individuals, whether they 
be nationals or aliens, may attempt in favor of a foreign bellig- 
erent State. 


2. Experience has shown that it is not only desirable to formulate 
such rules and procedure with reference to neutrality, but it has also 
demonstrated the need to organize in the most effective manner 
possible the defense of society and of the institutions of each State 
not only against common crimes, but likewise with respect to certain 
unlawful activities which may affect them; 

3. Such defense must be undertaken by the authorities of each 
State, but its efficacy depends to a large extent upon a common 
orientation, as uniform as possible, as well as upon an adequate and 
constant cooperation between such authorities; 

The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics 

Resolves: 


1. The Governing Board of the Pan American Union shall convoke 
the States which are members of the Union to an international 
conference at such place and date as it may determine to draft the 
international conventions and recommendations which it deems 
necessary to assure through the action of the proper authorities in 
each State, and through the coordination of such action with that 
of other States in the Continent, the most complete and effective 
defense against acts of an unlawful character, as well as against any 
other unlawful activities which may affect the institutions of Ameri- 
can States. 

2. In the said conference, each State shall be represented by a 
jurist with plenipotentiary powers accompanied, if deemed advisable, 
by experts on matters pertaining to the police authorities. 

3. Before the conference is convoked, the Pan American Union 
shall undertake the preparatory work by means of an inquiry among 
the Governments of the Continent with regard to the existing legis- 
lative or administrative provisions, as well as with respect to their 
opinions on the various topics which it is deemed advisable to 
consider. 
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IV 
INTER-AMERICAN LEAGUE OF NATIONAL RED CROSS SOCIETIES 


WHEREAS: 

It is America’s unavoidable duty, for reasons of human solidarity, 
to contribute to the alleviation of the suffering and misery of victims 
of war, 

The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics 

Recommended: 

That the Fourth Pan American Red Cross Conferences, which will 
meet at Santiago de Chile next December, consider the desirability 
of organizing, along the general lines of the League of National Red 
Cross Societies, an Inter-American League of National Red Cross 
Societies, which shall coordinate the action of the said Red Cross 
Societies of the American countries and the cooperation of the Inter- 
American League and its Executive Committee with the League and 
the International Committee of the Red Cross. 


V 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES WITH REFERENCE TO THE ISSUANCE 
OF PASSPORTS 

WHEREAS: 

1. A Passport is essentially an identification document which 
accredits in foreign countries the holder thereof as a national of the 
country which issues it; 

2. Such document has an eminently international character, 
inasmuch as its possessor uses it solely as a document of identification 
outside the territory of his country of origin or of adoption; 

3. The States of the American Continent must exercise the utmost 
care in issuing passports for the use of their respective nationals, 
in order that they may find greater facilities in traveling through the 
countries of America; 

4. It is their duty to prevent the use of counterfeit passports, 

The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics 

Resolves: 

1. To recommend to the Governments of the American Republics 
the adoption ®f the precautionary measures in the issuance of pass- 
ports which each deems appropriate. 
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2. To recommend to the countries of America the adoption of uni- ! 
form punitive measures against the use of counterfeit or altered pass- ( 
ports or passports of more than one country. i 

VI t 
ACTIVITIES DIRECTED FROM ABROAD AGAINST c 
DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS ; 

The Second Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American 

Republics 
Resolves: 

1. That having in mind the equal concern and equal responsibility | 
of the American Republics for the preservation of the peace and | 
security of the hemisphere, each one of the Governments of the | 
American Republics shall adopt within its territory all necessary | 
measures in accordance with its constitutional powers to prevent 
and suppress any activities directed, assisted or abetted by foreign tl 
governments, or foreign groups or individuals, which tend to sub- d 
vert the domestic institutions, or to foment disorder in their internal tl 
political life, or to modify by pressure, propaganda, threats, or in fc 
any other manner, the free and sovereign right of their peoples to be 
governed by their existing democratic systems. R 

In the event that the peace of any of the American Republics oO! 
is menaced by such activities, the respective Governments agree th 
that they will immediately consult together, if the State directly ti 
interested wishes to request it, taking into account the provisions ca 
of this resolution and the special circumstances which may affect | 
the peace or the tranquillity of the American Republics. of 

The American Republics being juridically equal as sovereign} Ai 
and independent States, each shall act in its individual capacity in m 
any steps undertaken in this connection. 

2. In order to make such consultation more efficacious, the Gov- | __of 
ernments of the American Republics further declare that the fullest | _pe 
interchange of information between them is essential with regard | 
to the aforementioned activities within their respective jurisdictions. La 

3. The Governments of the American Republics agree that any an 
government which obtains information purporting to show that 19 
activities of the aforementioned character are taking place, or are sic 


threatening to take place, within the territory of one or more of the | 
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American Republics, shall at once communicate in the strictest 
confidence to the Foreign Minister of such nation or nations the 
information so obtained. 

4. The Governments of the American Republics declare that, 
under existing world conditions, the fullest interchange between 
them of all information of the character described, is in the common 
interest of them all, and will assist in the preservation of the peace 
and integrity of the Americas. 


VII 


DIFFUSION OF DOCTRINES TENDING TO PLACE IN JEOPARDY THE 
COMMON INTER-AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC IDEAL OR TO THREATEN 
THE SECURITY AND NEUTRALITY OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


WHEREAS: 

1. At the first Meeting of Foreign Ministers held at Panama 
the American Republics once more affirmed their adherence to the 
democratic ideal that prevails in this Continent, considering that 
this ideal might find itself endangered by virtue of the action of 
foreign ideologies inspired by diametrically opposed principles; 

2. That the “General Declaration of Neutrality of the American 
Republics,” signed at Panama on October 3, 1939, recognized as 
one of the principles of neutrality, admitted by the American States, 
that they “shall prevent in accordance with their internal legisla- 
tion, the inhabitants of their territories from engaging in activities 
capable of affecting the neutral status of the American Republics”’; 

3. The Convention on the rights and duties of States in the event 
of civil strife was signed at the Sixth International Conference of 
American States at Habana in 1928, which has been ratified by the 
majority of the American States; 

4. The exclusion of foreigners from the enjoyment and exercise 
of strictly political right is a general rule of internal public law incor- 
porated in the constitutions and laws of States; 

5. The Sanchez de Bustamante Code of Private International 
Law, accepted and put into force through the Convention concluded 
and signed at the Sixth Inter-American Conference on February 20, 
1928, establishes an identical rule excepting, of course, special provi- 
sions contained in the internal legislation of the American States; 

6. The aforesaid exclusion from the enjoyment of political rights 
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implies the tacit prohibition for foreigners to engage in political 
activities within the territory of the State in which they reside; 

7. The present European conflict has revealed the existence of 
foreign political organizations in certain neutral States with the 
deliberate purpose of making attempts against public order, the 
system of government, and the very personality of such States; 

8. Such foreign political organizations would constitute in the 
American States a denial of the latters’ democratic institutions, a 
menace to their right of self-preservation, and a threat of violation 
of their regime of neutrality, and 

g. In order to protect the security and neutrality of the American 
Republics in so far as they might be affected by illicit activities on 
the part of individuals or associations, either national or foreign, 
tending to foment civil strife or internal disturbances and to propa- 
gate subversive ideologies, it is advisable to coordinate the measures 
which may be adopted either in common or individually to combat 
these dangers. 

The Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Republics 


Resolves: 


1. To reiterate the recommendation made at the First Consulta- 
tive Meeting held at Panama to the effect that the Governments 
of the American Republics “‘ take the necessary measures to eradicate 
from the Americas the spread of doctrines that tend to place in 
jeopardy the common inter-American democratic ideal,”’ and also 
that they take the measures which may be advisable to prevent 
any activities susceptible of jeopardizing American neutrality. 

2. To recommend to the Governments of the American Republics 
the following rules with respect to civil strife, internal disturbances, 
or the spread of subversive ideologies: 


(a) To use the necessary means to prevent the inhabitants 
of their territory, nationals or aliens, from participating in, 
collecting supplies, crossing the boundary or sailing from their 
territory for the purpose of starting or promoting civil strife, 
internal disturbances, or spreading subversive ideologies in 
another American country; 

(b) To disarm and intern every rebel force crossing their 
boundaries. There shall be observed, in so far as they are appli- 
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cable, the rules of internment drafted by the Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee at Rio de Janeiro; 

(c) To forbid the traffic in arms and war material, except 
when intended for the government, unless the belligerency of 
the rebels has been recognized, in which latter case the rules of 
neutrality shall be applied, and 

(d) To prevent that within their jurisdiction there be 
equipped, armed or adapted for warlike purposes any vessel 
intended to operate in favor of the rebellion. 


3. To reiterate the recommendation of the First Consultative 
Meeting, held at Panama, to the effect that action be taken, as 
soon as possible for the adoption of the rules and procedure that 
may be judged useful to facilitate the action of the police and judicial 
authorities of the respective countries in repressing unlawful activi- 
ties that individuals, either nationals or foreigners, may attempt at 
any time in favor of a foreign State. 

4. To recommend to the Governments of the American States 
that they adopt the following legislative or administrative norms, 
without prejudice to the respect due to their individual and sovereign 
right to regulate the juridical status of foreigners; 

(a) Effective prohibition of every political activity by foreign 
individuals, associations, groups or political parties, no matter 
what form they use to disguise or cloak such activity; 

(b) Rigorous supervision of the entry of foreigners into 
national territory, particularly in the case of nationals of non- 
American States; 

(c) Effective police supervision of the activities of foreign 
non-American groups established in the American States; 

(d) Creation of an emergency penal system for the offenses 
set forth in this article. 


5. To encourage the reciprocal communication, directly or 
through the Pan American Union, of information and data con- 
cerning the entry, rejection, and expulsion of foreigners and the 
adoption of the preventive and repressive measures provided for 
in the previous article; 

6. Any of the American Republics directly affected by the activi- 
ties referred to in this Resolution may initiate the procedure of 
consultation. 
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VIII 


PROJECT ON EXTENSION OF TERRITORIAL WATERS 


The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics 
Resolves: 


That the project presented by the Delegation of Uruguay, con- 
cerning the extension of territorial waters, together with the modifica- 
tions introduced by the present Consultative Meeting be trans- 
mitted for study to the Committee of Experts for the Codification 
of International Law; and that there also be requested the opinion 
of the Inter-American Neutrality Committee at Rio de Janeiro 
regarding the same project. 


IX 
PROJECT ON REFUGEES 


The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 

American Republics 
Resolves: 

That the projects presented to the Meeting by the Delegations 
of Argentina, Uruguay, and Mexico (Projects Nos. 35, 36, and 42) 
concerning refugees and assistance to minors proceeding from 
evacuated areas be referred for consideration to the Pan American 
Union. 


xX 


TRANSOCEANIC RAILWAY BETWEEN ARICA AND SANTOS 
BY WAY OF BOLIVIA 


The Second Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American 


Republics 
Resolves: 


To recognize the importance and usefulness for continental defense 
of the Arica (Chile)-Santos (Brazil) transoceanic railway, through 
Bolivia, and to recommend to the American nations, especially 
to those directly interested in the project, the advisability of pro- 
ceeding as soon as possible with the financing of the section still to 
be constructed. 
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XI 


CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


WHEREAS: 


1. The Eighth International Conference of American States 
approved several resolutions with the purpose of coordinating, 
intensifying, and accelerating the work of codification of international 
law in America; 

2. The said Conference also adopted other resolutions on the coor- 
dination and improvement of the inter-American peace instruments; 

3. According to historical tradition and the most profound con- 
victions of the American peoples it is urgent at this time, when the 
bases of law and of pacific relations among peoples are the object of 
serious attacks, that the nations of America once again reaffirm 
their effective support of the principles of international law and of 
the pacific settlement of international controversies and prove their 
firm intention to work for the maintenance and preservation of 
those principles, 

The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics 

Resolves: 


1. To recommend to the Governments of the American Republics 
that they adopt the necessary measures to carry out the resolu- 
tions approved by the Eighth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States relative to the codification of international law and 
the improvement and coordination of the inter-American peace 
instruments. 

2. To urge the various organizations in charge of the study of 
matters to which the above-mentioned resolutions refer, to submit, 
as soon as possible, their recommendations and observations so 
that the Governing Board of the Pan American Union may convoke 
the meeting of the International Conference of American Jurists 
within the next two years. 

3. To request the Pan American Union to communicate the 
present resolution to all Governments members of the Union, together 
with a report on the present status of the work provided for in the 
above-mentioned resolutions of the Eighth Conference. 
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XII 


PROMOTION OF CONTINENTAL SOLIDARITY 

WHEREAS: 

The sentiment of solidarity between the American Republics 
constitutes a genuine force for continental defense, to which all of 
them should lend unreservedly their maximum cooperation, removing 
any obstacle that might jeopardize this principle of American public 
law, in order that no State of this Continent may find itself deterred 
from offering its fullest and most decided cooperation, both in the 
political and economic fields, to the fulfilment of that ideal; 

The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics 

Resolves: 

To recommend to the American States that in any case in which 
internal legislation or contractual acts in force constitute a hindrance 
to the fullest cooperation which a State should lend to the principle 
of continental solidarity, it initiate, through legal means, the revision 
of such acts, in so far as this may be possible. 


XIII 
HOSTILE ACTS IN TERRITORIAL WATERS AND IN THE SECURITY ZONE 


WHEREAS: 

1. At the First Meeting of Foreign Ministers held at Panama 
for the purpose of preserving peace, the neutrality of the American 
Republics was established, during the war begun in Europe; the 
irrevocable purpose was asserted of complying strictly with those 
duties within the principles of international law and the clauses of 
the Conventions codifying them, and due respect was demanded 
for the situation created by those norms; 

2. Within this purpose of maintaining security on this Continent, 
a maritime zone, adjacent to the territorial area of each nation was 
established, excluding such zone from hostile acts from the land, 
sea, or air; 

3. In the hostilities, belligerency has transgressed the principles 
of international law, has disregarded the duties imposed by neu- 
trality, and has also brought about hostile acts, not only in the zone 
excluded by the XV Resolution of Panama, but also contrary to 
sovereignty in the maritime zone of some of the Republics; 
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4. Without prejudice to the juridical procedure and settlement 
which should be given in each case to the claims raised because of 
these transgressions, it is necessary and opportune that the voice of 
the Republics of America condemn them and state the irrevocable 
purpose of practicing and demanding respect to the fullest extent for 
the norms regulating the existence of the international community; 

The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics 

Declares: 

1. That it condemns hostilities within territorial waters, as con- 
trary to the right of sovereignty of the nation having jurisdiction 
over them and to the tenets of international law. 

2. That it considers such hostilities within the Security Zone to 
be prejudicial to the votes and joint resolutions of the Republics of 
America for the preservation of peace on this Continent. 


XIV 


THE PEACEFUL SOLUTION OF CONFLICTS 

WHEREAS: 

In behalf of the closest possible unity of the Continent, it is 
imperative that differences existing between some of the American 
nations be settled. 

The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics 

Resolves: 

To recommend to the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union that it organize, in the American capital deemed most suitable 
for the purpose, a committee composed of representatives of five 
countries, which shall have the duty of keeping constant vigilance 
to insure that States between which any dispute exists or may arise, 
of any nature whatsoever, may solve it as quickly as possible, and of 
suggesting, without detriment to the methods adopted by the parties 
or to the procedures which they may agree upon, the measures and 
steps which may be conductive to a settlement. 

The Committee shall submit a report to each Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs and to each International Conference of 
American States regarding the status of such conflicts and the steps 
which may have been taken to bring about a solution. 
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XV 


RECIPROCAL ASSISTANCE AND COOPERATION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
THE NATIONS OF THE AMERICAS 


The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics 


Declares: 


That any attempt on the part of a non-American State against 
the integrity or inviolability of the territory, the sovereignty, or the 
political independence of an American State shall be considered as an | 
act of aggression against the States which sign this declaration. 

In case acts of aggression are committed or should there be reason | 
to believe that an act of aggression is being prepared by a non- | 
American nation against the integrity or inviolability of the territory, | 
the sovereignty, or the political independence of an American nation, 
the nations signatory to the present declaration will consult among | 
themselves in order to agree upon the measure it may be advisable 
to take. 

All the signatory nations, or two or more of them, according to 
circumstances, shall proceed to negotiate the necessary comple 
mentary agreements so as to organize cooperation for defense and 
the assistance that they shall lend each other in the event of aggres- 
sions such as those referred to in this declaration. 


XVI 
MAINTENANCE OF PEACE AND UNION AMONG THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the | 
American Republics 


Declares: 


1. That the Governments of the American Republics are irrev- 
ocably determined to maintain and strengthen their union, in order 
that America may fulfil its high mission on behalf of civilization; 

2. That they will, therefore, omit no effort to prevent any com 
troversy which might impair their solidarity; 

3. That they will also make every effort to settle in a friendly 
manner and as soon as possible the differences which exist between 
them, in order that their reciprocal confidence and their cooperation 
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for continental defense against any foreign aggression may be further 
strengthened ; 

4. That they reaffirm their strong desire to avoid the use of force 
in this continent as a means of solving differences between nations 
and, therefore, to resort exclusively to juridical and pacific methods; 

5. That they consider it essential to extend the sphere of action 
of these methods, so that in all cases they may be decisively effective 
for the preservation of peace; 

6. That they will, likewise, make every effort to the end that these 
principles and aspirations may be adopted in the relations between 
the nations of America and those of other continents. 

7. That during the present period of hostilities they will strive for 
the maintenance of law and justice, in accordance with the Declara- 
tion of Panama; 

8. That they vehemently desire that peace be established on 
bases which will be lasting and inspired by the common welfare of 
all peoples; 

g. That they are disposed to maintain international relations on 
juridical bases resting on the solid foundation of moral forces, in 
order to reestablish definitely the bonds of human community; and 

10. That, faithful to their ideals, they will coordinate their own 
interests with the duties of universal cooperation. 


XVII 


PROCEDURE ON CONSULTATION 
WHEREAS: 


1. It is incumbent upon the present Meeting, as provided in 
paragraph 3 of Chapter II of the Agenda, to examine the functioning 
of the System of Consultation among the Governments of the Ameri- 
can Republics established by the resolutions of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace and of the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, for the purpose of suggest- 
ing measures susceptible of perfecting it; 

2. The high motives which led the American Republics to put 
the aforementioned system into effect will continue to make advis- 
able the convoking of other Meetings such as those of Panama and 
of Habana, whenever the lofty interests of the Continent so require; 

3. Future Meetings, as in the case of the present one, will have 
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to be convoked under the pressure of events and under emergency 
conditions which will make it difficult and inadvisable to determine 
in advance the most appropriate time and country for the Meeting; 

4. Prior to the First and the Second Consultative Meetings, the 
experience and knowledge of the Governing Board of the Pan Amer. 
ican Union was resorted to, and in convoking future Meetings, it 
would be advisable to take advantage of the collaboration of that 
body. 

The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Relations of the 
American Republics 

Resolves: 

1. The Government which desires to initiate consultation in any ) 
of the cases contemplated in the Conventions, Declarations, and | 
Resolutions of the Inter-American Conferences, and to propose a | 
Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Relations or of their representa- 
tives, shall address the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
indicating the questions with which it desires the consultation to 
deal, as well as the approximate date on which the Meeting should 
be held. . 

2. The Governing Board shall immediately transmit the request, | 
together with a list of the subjects suggested, to the other Govern- 
ments members of the Union, and invite the observations and 
suggestions which the respective Governments may desire to present. 

3. On the basis of the answers received, the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union will determine the date for the Meeting, 
prepare the appropriate Agenda, and adopt, in accordance with | 
respective Governments, all other measures advisable for the prep- 
aration of the Meeting. 

4. The Governing Board of the Pan American Union shall proceed | 
to draft regulations for Consultative Meetings which shall be sub- | 
mitted to all the American Governments for their approval. 

5. The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Relations of ; 
the American Republics will be held at Rio de Janeiro, the capital | 
of Brazil. 

6. After the next Meeting, the designation of the country where 
each Consultative Meeting shall be held, shall be made by the Gov- | 
erning Board of the Pan American Union in accordance with the 
procedure set forth in the present Resolution. 
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‘gency XVIII 
rmine 
: RELATIONS BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF CHILE 
eting; AND SPAIN 
zs, the | 
Amer- The Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Relations of the 
igs, it | American Republics, 
{ that Pursuant to the declaration of Continental Solidarity proclaimed 
: at the Eighth Pan American Conference held at Lima and ratified 
of the | at the Consultative Meeting at Panama in 1939, 
Declares: 
n any That it has followed with concern the conflict which has arisen 


s, and | between Chile and Spain, and that, notwithstanding its cordial 
ose a| sentiments toward Spain, it expresses its lively sympathy and 
senta- fraternal solidarity with the attitude assumed by the Government 
Union | of Chile in defense of principles fundamental for the free peoples of 
ion to' America, and that it expresses its hope that the relations between 
should the two States will be reestablished as soon as possible. 


quest, XIX 

cua THE QUESTION OF BELIZE 

-esent. The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
Board | American Republics 

-e ting, Resolves: 

| with | To express the keen desire and wishes of the American countries 


prep-| in favor of a just, peaceful, and prompt solution of the question of 
Belize between Guatemala and Great Britain. 


roceed | 
2 sub- | XX 

of | ACT OF HABANA CONCERNING THE PROVISIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
ns 
a tal OF EUROPEAN COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS IN THE AMERICAS 
apital | 

WHEREAS: 

where | 1. The status of regions in this continent belonging to European 


Gov- | powers is a subject of deep concern to all of the Governments of the 
h the | American Republics; 

| 2. Asa result of the present European war there may be attempts 

at conquest, which has been repudiated in the international relations 
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of the American Republics, thus placing in danger the essence and 
pattern of the institutions of America; 

3. The doctrine of inter-American solidarity agreed upon at the 
meetings at Lima and at Panama requires the adoption of a policy 
of vigilance and defense so that systems or regimes in conflict with 
their institutions shall not upset the peaceful life of the American 
Republics, the normal functioning of their institutions, or the rule 
of law and order; 

4. The course of military events in Europe and the changes result. 
ing from them may create the grave danger that European territorial | 
possessions in America may be converted into strategic centers a 
aggression against nations of the American Continent; 

The Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Amer. | 
ican Republics 


Declares: 


That when islands or regions in the Americas now under the| 
possession of non-American nations are in danger of becoming the 
subject of barter of territory or change of sovereignty, the American | 
nations, taking into account the imperative need of continental | 
security and the desires of the inhabitants of the said islands or| 
regions, may set up a regime of provisional administration under 
the following conditions: 


(a) That as soon as the reasons requiring this measure shall cease 
to exist, and in the event that it would not be prejudicial to the! 
safety of the American Republics, such territories shall, in accordanee } 
with the principle reaffirmed by this declaration that peoples of | 
this continent have the right freely to determine their own destinies, 
be organized as autonomous States if it shall appear that they are | 
able to constitute and maintain themselves in such condition, or be | 
restored to their previous status, whichever of these alternatives 
shall appear the more practicable and just; | 

(b) That the regions to which this declaration refers shall be 
placed temporarily under the provisional administration of the 
American Republics and this administration shall be exercised with 
the twofold purpose of contributing to the security and defense of | 
the Continent, and to the economic, political, and social progress 
of such regions and, 
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Resolves: 


To create an emergency committee, composed of one representa- 
tive of each of the American Republics, which committee shall be 
deemed constituted as soon as two-thirds of its members shall have 
been appointed. Such appointments shall be made by the American 
Republics as soon as possible. 

The committee shall meet on the request of any signatory of this 
resolution. 

If it becomes necessary as an imperative emergency measure 
before the coming into effect of the convention approved by this 
Consultative Meeting, to apply its provisions in order to safeguard 
the peace of the continent, taking into account also the desires of 
the inhabitants of any of the above-mentioned regions, the com- 
mittee shall assume the administration of the region attacked or 
threatened, acting in accordance with the provisions of the said 
convention. As soon as the convention comes into effect, the authority 
and functions exercised by the committee shall be transferred to the 
inter-American Commission for Territorial Administration. 

Should the need for emergency action be so urgent that action 
by the committee cannot be awaited, any of the American Republics, 
individually or jointly with others, shall have the right to act in the 
manner which its own defense or that of the continent requires. 
Should this situation arise, the American Republic or Republics 
taking action shall place the matter before the committee immedi- 
ately, in order that it may consider the action taken and adopt 
appropriate measures. 

None of the provisions contained in the present Act refers to 
territories or possessions which are the subject of dispute or claims 
between European powers and one or more of the Republics of the 
Americas. 

XXI 
INTER-AMERICAN SANITARY COOPERATION 
WHEREAS: 


1. According to reports received by the meeting the principal 
epidemic diseases, such as bubonic plague, yellow fever, and malig- 
nant malaria, which were an international menace and could be 
spread through international commerce, have been effectively 
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controlled to such an extent that for all practical purposes the danger 
of their international propagation is believed to have been eliminated; 

2. Diseases and epidemics are intensified in cases of alterations 
in the normal life of peoples, reaching alarming degrees whenever 
wars between nations are unleashed; and 

3. The satisfactory results obtained have been due to effective 
cooperation between various countries, the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau and the Rockefeller Foundation, pursuant to the sanitary 
treaty known as the Pan American Sanitary Code, which has been 
ratified by all the Governments, 


The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the | 


American Republics 
Resolves: 


To express its satisfaction for the efficient results obtained to | 


date and to recommend that cooperation with relation to sanitary 
activities continue and, as far as possible, be extended with a view 
to further improving sanitary, social, and economic conditions, 
recognized as essentially interdependent and beneficial nationally 
as well as internationally. 


XXII 


PROJECT REGARDING COOPERATION BETWEEN PAN AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS 


The Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Amer- 

ican Republics 
Resolves: 

That the project presented by the Dominican Delegation regard- 
ing cooperation between official Pan American institutions in defense 
of the continental principles of peace and democracy be transmitted 
for consideration to the Pan American Union. 


XXIII 


PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
WHEREAS: 


1. It has been the invariable desire of all the American Republics, 
expressed since the First Inter-American Conference, to make effec- 
tive and practical their solidarity by means of the construction of a 
network of highways to unite all of their capital cities, and the 
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satisfaction of this desire, as a result of world circumstances, has 
become a vital and urgent need; 

2. In carrying out these aims, the American Republics signed at 
Buenos Aires, on December 23, 1936, at the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace, a convention to advance the 
financing, the technical studies, and the construction of the highway 
referred to; 

3. The recommendations contained in Resolution III, approved 
at the First Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Amer- 
ican Republics, held at Panama in 1939, included the following: 

10. To make every effort in order to complete their respective 
sections of the Pan American Highway and to recommend to 
the countries which have ratified the Buenos Aires convention 
that they designate as soon as possible one or more experts to 
expedite the fulfilment of the recommendations of the Third 
Pan American Highway Congress. 


4. The Pan American Highway, by promoting close relations and 
commerce between nations, would benefit equally all the inhabitants 
of the Americas; and 

5. The distribution of the cost of constructing the highway among 
the nations which it crossed on the sole basis of the territorial exten- 
sion of each country, in addition to not being equitable, makes 
impossible or delays indefinitely its construction; 

The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics 

Resolves: 

1. To invite the American nations which as yet have not ratified 
the Convention of Buenos Aires relating to the Pan American High- 
way, to do so as soon as possible. 

2. To recommend to the Financial Commission created by that 
Convention that, in drafting the plans for financing the construction 
of the Highway, it study the desirability of taking into account, in 
distributing the total cost among the nations linked by it, the follow- 
ing factors: the economic capacity of the individual nations; their 
population; their revenues; the length of the Highway in the ter- 
ritory of each of them; and the benefits which each nation will derive 
from the Highway. The said Commission should also take into 
account the right of those nations which have constructed all or part 
of their respective sections to have the estimated value of the work 
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completed by them accepted as all or part of the contribution which 
would be allocated to the particular country as its share in the total 
cost of the Pan American Highway. 

3. To recommend to the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee that it collaborate fully with the Pan American 
Highway Financial Commission with a view to the prompt and 
efficacious accomplishment of its task. 


XXIV 


INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 

WHEREAS: 

1. The Delegation of the Dominican Republic has presented to 
this Second Meeting a Draft Resolution recommending to the Ameri- 
can nations that they encourage by appropriate legislation the 
development of insurance, and especially of reinsurance facilities; and 

2. Because of its complex technical character, a detailed study of 
the various aspects of this recommendation is required, which this 


a 


Meeting is not in a position to undertake in view of the shortness of | 


the time at its disposal; 


The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the | 


American Republics 
Resolves: 

To transmit to the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, at Washington, the project of the Dominican 
Republic to the end that it proceed to make a study of it and to 
report its conclusions to the Governments of the American Republics. 


XXV 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL COOPERATION 

WHEREAS: 

1. At the first consultative meeting held at Panama it was resolved 
to declare that in view of existing circumstances, it had become more 
desirable and necessary than ever to establish a close and sincere 
cooperation between the American Republics in order that they 
might protect their economic and financial structure, maintain their 
fiscal equilibrium, safeguard the stability of their currencies, promote 
and expand their industries, intensify their agriculture, and develop 
their commerce; 
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2. In order to attain the objectives of the preceding paragraph, 
it was agreed to create an Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, in Washington; 

3. The war now in progress has increased the disruption in the 
channels of international commerce and the curtailment of markets 
for certain products of the Americas; 

4. The existence of surpluses of commodities, the exportation of 
which is essential to the economic life of the countries of the Americas, 
is economically, socially, financially, and in other respects a matter of 
great importance to the masses of the population, and especially to 
those groups participating in the production and distribution of 
wealth in each country, and, finally, to the Governments of the 
entire Continent; 

5. It must be anticipated that these difficulties will exist as long 
as the war continues and that some of them, as well as other new ones, 
will exist after the war ends; and 

6. It is of great importance that the economic development of the 
American countries be directed toward a diversification of their 
production and, at the same time, toward an increase in their 
consumption capacity; 

The Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Republics 

Resolves: 

1. To declare: 

(a) That the American nations continue to adhere to the 
liberal principles of international trade, conducted with peaceful 
motives and based upon equality of treatment and fair and 
equitable practices; 

(b) That it is the purpose of the American nations to apply 
these principles in their relations with each other as fully as 
present circumstances permit; 

(c) That the American nations should be prepared to resume 
the conduct of trade with the entire world in accordance with 
these principles as soon as the non-American nations are pre- 
pared to do likewise; 

(d) That, in the meantime, the American nations shall do 
everything in their power to strengthen their own economic 
position; to improve further the trade and other economic rela- 
tions between and among themselves; and to devise and apply 
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appropriate means of effective action to cope with the difficulties, 1 

disadvantages, and dangers arising from the present disturbed z 

and dislocated world conditions; and 

(e) That the American nations consider it necessary to main- 0 

tain or improve the normal economic situation established r 

between them in order to assure the preservation or improve- 

ment of the position enjoyed in their respective markets. d 

2. To strengthen and expand the activities of the Inter-American ‘ 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee as the instrument for . 
continuing consultation among the American Republics with respect | f 
to economic and trade matters and arrangements, having in mind | 
especially the immediate situations which must be met as a result of | 4 


the curtailment and changed character of important foreign markets, : anc 
For the purpose of dealing with special problems, there may be! ord 


organized subcommittees, composed of representatives of the inter- | unc 
ested countries, which should meet at such places as may be deemed anc 
most appropriate for their effective functioning. me! 
3. Specifically, to instruct the said Committee that it proceed | or 
forthwith: / Suc 
(a) To cooperate with each country of this continent in the oe 
study of possible measures for the increase of the domestic con- tha 
sumption of its own exportable surpluses of those commodities sibi 
which are of primary importance to the maintenance of the 
economic life of such countries; 
(b) To propose to the American nations immediate measures 
and arrangements of mutual benefit tending to increase trade | 
among them without injury to the interests of their respective ; q 
producers, for the purpose of providing increased markets for | ics 
such products and of expanding their consumption; i 
(c) To create instruments of inter-American cooperation I 
for the temporary storing, financing, and handling of any such | the 
commodities and for their orderly and systematic marketing, Go 
having in mind the normal conditions of production and dis- dele 
tribution thereof; 2 
(d) To develop commodity arrangements with a view to assur- adn 
ing equitable terms of trade for both producers and consumers Ca 
of the commodities concerned; and 


(e) To recommend methods for improving the standard of the 
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living of the peoples of the Americas, including public health 
and nutrition measures; 

(f) To establish appropriate organizations for the distribution 
of a part of the surplus of any such commodity, as a humanita- 
rian and social relief measure; 

(g) To consider, while these plans and measures are being 
developed, the desirability of a broader system of inter-American 
cooperative organization in trade and industrial matters, and 
to propose credit measures and other measures of assistance 
which may be immediately necessary in the fields of economics, 
finance, money, and foreign exchange. 


4. To reaffirm Resolution XIII of the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee, and to recommend that, in 
order to promote the economic development of the American Nations 
under the terms of said resolution, each nation, upon its own initiative 
and in consonance with the program of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission, establish appropriate enterprises with government 
or private capital provided by two or more American Republics. 
Such enterprises may deal directly with the Inter-American Bank 
or other official or private credit institutions, it being recommended 
that the said Bank give its sympathetic consideration to the pos- 
sibility of granting them financial aid. 


XXVI 
VOTE OF THANKS 


The Second Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American Repub- 

lics 
Resolves: 

1. To express its gratitude to His Excellency, The President of 
the Republic of Cuba, Dr. Federico Laredo Brd, and to his illustrious 
Government for all the attentions and courtesies extended to all the 
delegations attending the Meeting. 

2. To record its profound appreciation of the efficacious and 
admirable work performed by His Excellency, Dr. Miguel Angel 
Campa, President of the Meeting and Secretary of State of Cuba, 
and of the skillful and courteous manner in which he has conducted 
the deliberations of the Meeting. 
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3. To congratulate the Secretary General, Dr. César Salaya y dela 
Fuente, and the personnel of the Secretariat, for their admirable 
contribution to the work of the Meeting, and the many courtesies 
extended to the members of the several Delegations. 


In WITNESS WHEREOF, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics or their personal representatives, sign and seal 
the present Final Act. 

Done at the City of Habana, this thirtieth day of July, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty, in texts in the English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French languages, which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Pan American Union. The Secretary General of the 
Meeting shall transmit the original of the present Final Act to 
the Pan American Union through the intermediary of the Depart- 
ment of State of Cuba. 


RESERVATIONS 


Reservation of the Mexican Delegation: 


1. As to the Declaration with reference to the relations between 
the Governments of Chile and Spain. (XVIII): 


The Delegation of Mexico adheres to the declaration which 
has been approved only because it expresses its lively sympathy 
and fraternal solidarity with the attitude which the Govern- 
ment of the Sister Republic of Chile has assumed in defense 
of principles fundamental for the free peoples of America. 


Reservation of the Argentine Delegation: 
2. As to the Act of Habana; 


The Delegate of the Argentine Republic in signing this Act 
places on record that it does not refer to or include the Malvinas 
Islands, because the latter do not constitute a colony or posses- 
sion of any European nation, since they are a part of the Argen- 
tine territory and are included within its dominion and sover- 
eignty, as was stated at the Panama Meeting, which statement 
he considers reiterated hereby in its entirety, and also with 
reference to other southern Argentine regions as he has stated 
in the deliberations of this Commission. He likewise states 
that the signing of this Act and Resolution does not affect and 
leaves intact his Government’s powers established in the 
constitutional norms which obtain in Argentina, with respect 
to the procedure applicable in order that this Act and Resolution 
may acquire validity, force, and effectiveness. 
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’ dela Reservation of the Uruguayan Delegation: 
irable 3. As to the Act of Habana. (XX): 
‘tesies The Delegation of the Republic of Uruguay states that the 


purpose of this Act is to anticipate the carrying out of the 
Convention approved on this subject, in case it is necessary 


of the to apply the Convention before the number of ratifications 
d seal requisite for its taking effect has been obtained. 
It wishes, therefore, to place on record a reservation respecting 
: the attitude of its Government, under the latter’s express 
thou- instructions, in case it should deem necessary, prior to the 
anish, | application of the Act, to examine the question of whether 
n the under the Uruguayan constitutional regime, prior legislative 
of the ratification is required. 


ct to | Reservation of the Bolivian Delegation: 
pacts 4. As to the Resolution concerning the Inter-American Committee 
of Rio de Janeiro (I): 
The Bolivian delegation desires that the peculiar situation 
of its country be borne in mind, mediterranean State lacking 
coasts, whose right to free transit has been recognized in the 
Convention of Habana, of 1928, on Maritime Neutrality and 


ata by bilateral treaties entered into with frontier nations. 
The application of the principles suggested by the Inter- 
‘ich American Committee on Neutrality, in so far as respects in- 
thy | ternment, would signify a disregard of the rights of Bolivia on 
rn- this subject, which has surely not been in the minds of the authors 
nse of the project, and would lead to the danger that, in the event 
of war, the internment of the members of the armed forces of 
its country, who were forced to cross into neutral territory would 
take place. 
Reservation of the Chilean Delegation: 
5. The Delegation of Chile, convinced of the need of giving 
Act practical application to continental solidarity, approves the 
— a agreements with the understanding that Chile will only assume 
oe obligations and responsibilities when the aforementioned agree- 
a ments are ratified by its constitutional bodies. 
ent | Reservation of the Chilean Delegation: 
nS | 6. As to the Resolution on Economic and Financial Cooperation 
tes | (XXV): 
and | The Delegation of Chile, as it did at the First Consultative 
the | Meeting of Panama, qualifies its vote in respect of ‘‘liberal prin- 
ect | ciples of international trade”’ to which reference is made in 
‘ion | paragraphs a, b and c of Section 1, for the reasons stated before 


the Committee which dealt with this project. 
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It requests that record of this qualification be made in the ap- 
propriate document. 


Reservation of the Colombian Delegation: 

7. As to the Act of Habana (XX) and the Declaration concerning 
Reciprocal Assistance and Cooperation for the Defense of the Ameri- 
can Nations (XV): 

I vote affirmatively with the statement that I shall sign the 

Act of Habana and the Declaration concerning Reciprocal 

Assistance and Cooperation for the Defense of the Nations of the 


Americas, subject to approval by my Government and to the 
constitutional norms of my country. 


Reservation of the Venesuelan Delegation: 
8. As to the Act of Habana (XX): 

The Venezuelan Delegation signs with the understanding that 
the Act of Habana relative to colonial possessions is subject to 
ratification by the Public Power of the Nation in accordance 
with its constitutional provisions. 


Reservation of the Peruvian Delegation: 


g. As to the Resolution on Pacific Solution of Conflicts: 


Peru accepts the proposal of the Haitian Delegation with the 
reservation that the Committee shall function only at the 
request of the interested parties. 


HONDURAS PARAGUAY 

HAITI PANAMA 

Costa RICA COLOMBIA 

MEXxIco VENEZUELA 
ARGENTINA Ex SALVADOR 
URUGUAY DoMINICAN REPUBLIC 
ECUADOR PERU 

BOLIVIA NICARAGUA 

CHILE GUATEMALA 

BRAZIL UNITED STATES 

CUBA OF AMERICA 


Additional Reservation of the Chilean Delegation: 
As to the Act of Habana (XX): 

The Chilean Delegation, at the time of signing the present 
Final Act, makes reservation in addition to the reservation set 
forth in yesterday's Private Plenary Session, of the rights of 
Chile in Antarctica. 


So 
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CONVENTION ON THE PROVISIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF EUROPEAN 
COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS IN THE AMERICAS 


The Governments represented at the Second Meeting of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, 


CONSIDERING: 

1. That the American Republics have formulated at the Second 
Consultative Meeting the Act of Habana with regard to the destiny 
of colonies of non-American countries located in this hemisphere 
as well as with respect to the provisional administration of such 
colonies. 

2. That as a result of the events which are taking place in the 
European continent situations may develop in the territories of the 
possessions which some of the belligerent nations have in America 
which may extinguish or materially impair the sovereignty which 
they exercise over them, or leave their government without a leader, 
thus creating a state of danger to the peace of the continent and a 
state of affairs in which the rule of law, order, and respect for life, 
liberty, and the property of inhabitants may disappear; 

3. The American Republics consider that force cannot constitute 
the basis of rights, and they condemn all violence whether under the 
form of conquest, of stipulations which may have been imposed by 
the belligerents in the clauses of a treaty, or by any other process. 

4. That any transfer, or attempted transfer, of the sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, possession or any interest in or control over any such 
region to another non-American State, would be regarded by the 
American Republics as against American sentiments and principles 
and the rights of American States to maintain their security and 
political independence; 

5. That no such transfer or attempt to transfer or acquire any 
interest or right in any such region, directly or indirectly, would be 
recognized or accepted by the American Republics no matter what 
form was employed to attain such purposes; 

6. By virtue of a principle of American international law, recog- 
nized by various conferences, the acquisition oi territories by force 
cannot be permitted. 

7. That the American Republics, through their respective govern- 
ment agencies, reserve the right to judge whether any transfer or 
attempted transfer of sovereignty, jurisdiction, cession or incorpora- 
tion of geographic regions in the Americas, possessed by European 
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countries up to September 1, 1939, has the effect of impairing their 
political independence even though no formal transfer or change in 
the status of such region or regions shall have taken place; 

8. That in the cases foreseen, as well as any others which might 
leave the government of such regions without a leader, it is, therefore, 
necessary to establish a provisional administrative regime for such 
regions until such time as their definitive regime is established by 
the free determination of their people; 

9g. That the American Republics, as an international community 
which acts strongly and integrally, using as a basis political and 
juridical principles which they have applied for more than a century, 
have the unquestionable right, in order to preserve their unity and 
security, to take such regions under their administration and to 
deliberate as to their destinies, in accordance with their respective 
degrees of political and economic development; 

10. That the provisional and transitory character of the measures 
agreed to does not imply an oversight or abrogation of the principle 
of nonintervention which regulates inter-American life, a principle 


proclaimed by the American Institute, recognized by the meeting of | 


jurists held at Rio de Janeiro, and fully reaffirmed at the Seventh 
International American Conference held at Montevideo; 

11. That this community has therefore international juridical 
capacity to act in this manner; 

12. That in this case, the most appropriate regime is that of a 


ernment 


provisional administration; and that this system entails no danger 


because the American Republics do not entertain any purpose what- 
soever of territorial aggrandizement; 

13. That the establishment of a special provisional regime in the 
present Convention and in the Act of Habana concerning the pro- 
visional administration of European colonies and possessions in the 
Americas does not eliminate or modify the system of consultation 
agreed upon at Buenos Aires, confirmed at Lima, and practiced at 
Panama and Habana. 

14. Being desirous of protecting their peace and safety and of 
promoting the interests of any of the regions herein referred to 
which may fall within the purview of the foregoing recitations, have 
resolved to conclude the following convention: 


I 


If a non-American State shall directly or indirectly attempt to 
replace another non-American State in the sovereignty or control 
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which it exercised over any territory located in the Americas, thus 
threatening the peace of the continent, such territory shall auto- 
matically come under the provisions of this convention and shall 
be submitted to a provisional administrative regime. 


II 


The administration shall be exercised, as may be considered advis- 
able in each case, by one or more American States, with their previous 


approval. 
Ill 


When the administration shall have been established for any 
region it shall be exercised in the interest of the security of the Amer- 
icas and for the benefit of the region under administration, with a view 
to its welfare and progress, until such time as the region is in a 
position to govern itself or is restored to its former status, whenever 
the latter is compatible with the security of the American Republics. 


IV 


The administration of the region shall be exercised under condi- 
tions which shall guarantee freedom of conscience and of worship, 
subject to the regulations which public order and good habits may 


demand. 
V 


The administration shall enforce the local laws coordinating them 
with the purposes of this convention, but it may furthermore adopt 
such measures as may be necessary to meet situations in which 
such laws do not exist. 


VI 


In all that concerns commerce and industry, the American nations 
shall enjoy the same situation and benefits, and the administrator 
is forbidden to establish a privileged position for itself orits nationals 
or for certain States. Open economic relations shall be maintained 
with all countries on a reciprocity basis. 


VII 
Natives of the region shall participate, as citizens, in public 


administration and in the courts of justice without further qualifica- 
tion than their capacity so to do. 
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VIII 


To the extent that it may be practicable, rights of every sort shall 
be governed by local law and custom, and vested rights shall be 
protected in accordance with such law. 


IX 


Forced labor shall be abolished in the regions where it exists. 


Xx 


The administration shall provide facilities for education of all 
kinds with the twofold purpose of developing the wealth of the 
region and improving the living conditions of the population, espe- 
cially as regards public and individual hygiene and preparation for 
the exercise of political autonomy as soon as possible. 


XI 


The natives of a region under administration shall have their own 
Organic Act which the administration shall establish, consulting 
the people in whatever manner is possible. 


XII 


The administration shall submit an annual report to the inter- 
American organization entrusted with the control of the regions 
under administration, of the manner in which it has fulfilled its 
functions, attaching thereto copies of its accounts and of the measures 
adopted in the region during the year. 


XIII 


The organization referred to in the preceding article shall be com- 
petent to take cognizance of the petitions submitted by inhabitants 
of the region through the medium of the administration, with refer- 
ence to the exercise of the provisional administration. The adminis- 
tration shall transmit, with this petition, such observations as it 
may deem proper. 

XIV 


The first administration shall be granted for a period of three 
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years, at the end of this period, if necessary, it shall be renewed for ) 


successive periods not longer than ten years. 
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XV 


The expenses incurred in the exercise of the administration shall 
be defrayed with the revenues of the region under administration, 
but in case they are insufficient the deficit shall be met by the State 
or States which act as administrators. 


XVI 


A commission to be known as the “Inter-American Commission 
on Territorial Administration” is hereby established, to be com- 
posed of a representative from each one of the States which ratifies 
this convention; it shall be the international organization to which 
this convention refers. Any country which ratifies the convention 
may convoke the first meeting proposing the city in which it is to 
be held. Once this convention has become effective, any country 
which ratifies it may convoke the first meeting proposing the city 
in which it is to be held. The Commission shall elect its chairman, 
complete its organization and fix its definitive seat. Two-thirds of the 
members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum and two-thirds 
of the members present may adopt decisions. 


XVII 


The Commission is authorized to establish a provisional adminis- 
tration in the regions to which the present convention refers; allow 
such administration to be exercised by the number of States which 
it may determine in each case, and supervise its exercise under the 
terms of the preceding articles. 


XVIII 


None of the provisions contained in the present convention refers 
to territories or possessions which are the subject of dispute or claims 
between European powers and one or more of the Republics of the 
Americas. 

XIX 


The present convention is open for signature by the American 
Republics at the City of Habana and shall be ratified by the High 
Contracting Parties in conformity with their constitutional pro- 
cedures. The Secretary of State of the Republic of Cuba shall trans- 
mit at the earliest possible date authentic certified copies to the 
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governments for the aforementioned purpose of ratification. The 
instrument of ratification shall be deposited in the archives of the 
Pan American Union in Washington, which shall notify the signatory 
governments of said deposit. Such notification shall be considered as 
an exchange of ratifications. 


XX 


The present convention shall enter into force when two-thirds 
of the American Republics have deposited their respective instru- 
ments of ratification. 

Done at the city of Habana, this thirtieth day of July, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty, in texts in the English, Spanish, 
Portuguese and French languages, which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Pan American Union. The Secretary General of the 
Meeting shall transmit the original of the present Final Act to 
the Pan American Union through the intermediary of the Depart- 
ment of State of Cuba. 

In WITNEss WHEREOF, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, having 
deposited their full powers found to be in due and proper form, 
sign this convention on behalf of their respective Governments 
and affix thereto their seals on the dates appearing opposite their 
signatures. 

RESERVATIONS 


Reservation of the Chilean Delegation: 

1. The Chilean Delegation, convinced of the necessity of effecting 
practically the continental solidarity, approves the resolution, 
making clear that Chile shall only acquire commitments and respon- 
sibilities when the said resolutions shall have been ratified by its 
constitutional organisms. 


Reservation of the Argentine Delegation: 





2. The Delegate of the Argentine Republic in signing this Act | 


places on record that it does not refer to or include the Malvinas 
Islands, because the latter do not constitute a colony or possession 
of any European nation, since they are a part of the Argentine terri- 
tory and are included within its dominion and sovereignty, as was 
stated at the Panama Meeting, which statement he considers reiter- 
ated hereby in its entirety, and also with reference to other southern 
Argentine regions as he has stated in the deliberations of this Com- 
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mission. He likewise states that the signing of this Act and Resolu- 
tion does not affect and leaves intact his Government’s powers 
established in the constitutional norms which obtain in Argentina, 
with respect to the procedure applicable in order that this Act and 
Resolution may acquire validity, force, and effectiveness. 


Reservation of the Colombian Delegation: 

3. I vote in the affirmative with the suggestion that I shall sign 
the Convention, subject to the approval by my Government and the 
constitutional standards of my country. 


Reservation of the Venezuelan Delegation: 

4. The Venezuelan Delegation signs with the understanding that 
the Convention concerning the colonial possessions remains subject 
to the public powers of the nation, in accordance with its consti- 
tutional provisions. 


Additional Reservation of the Chilean Delegation: 

5. The Chilean Delegation, at the time of signing this Conven- 
tion, in addition to the reservations set forth at yesterday's Meeting, 
makes reservation of Chile’s rights in Antarctica. 
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STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE HULL, JULY 30? 


The Habana Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics faced unprecedented problems and conditions. Possibili- 
ties of danger to the peace, security, and welfare of the continent 
have been increasingly apparent in recent months and weeks. To 
meet them successfully it has been clear that the American nations 
must strengthen further their already strong ties of unity and 
solidarity and devise a constructive program for implementing, 
through consultation and cooperative action, effective means of 
continental protection and defense. . 

We are confronted, in this respect, with three sets of problems 
and conditions. The first relates to the possible transfer of sovereignty 
at any time over certain islands and regions from one non-American 
State to another non-American State. The second involves the | 
threat of subversive activities in the American nations directed | 
from outside the continent. The third comprises extremely grave 
economic difficulties and dislocations resulting from war. 

With regard to all three of these sets of menacing conditions, the 
American Governments have manifested their full recognition of 
the dangers which confront them in common and have created 
machinery for common action. Instead of faltering and abandoning 
the spirit of unity and concerted steps for safety, they have demon- 
strated to the world their unalterable determination to preserve 
and strengthen the spirit and the system of continental unity and 
solidarity. They have thus cleared the decks for effective action 
whenever such action may become necessary. 

The situation with respect to possessions in this hemisphere 
controlled by European powers for many years has for the first 
time become most acute by reason of the fact that the European 
territory of some of these powers is now under military occupation, 
and there exists the danger that change in sovereignty or control 
of any of these regions might make them objects of barter ora 
battleground for the settlement of differences between Europeat 
nations. There also exists the danger that these regions might be 
used as a base for the carrying on of activities of a subversive char- 
acter in the American countries. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize at this point that at no time has 
any American nation had the slightest thought of taking advantage 

*Reprinted from Department of State Press Release, No. 360. 
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of the European situation for the purpose of grabbing territory— 
quite the contrary. The thought has been to protect the peace and 
safety of this continent. 

At the beginning of the meeting at Habana there was some differ- 
ence of view as to the modus operandi for achieving the desired end 
in relation to the island possessions. In certain quarters there was a 
feeling that until a transfer of sovereignty or control had actually 
taken place it would be sufficient to have no more than a general 
declaration reasserting the principle of solidarity and consultation 
agreed upon at previous conferences. On the other hand, there was 
a strong feeling on the part of other delegations, including that of 
the United States, that having in mind the situation now obtaining 
in Europe, the fact that a transfer of sovereignty might be made 
overnight, with or without formality, and that activities in these 
regions detrimental to the peace and safety of the Americas might 
be begun momentarily. it was necessary to formulate at this meeting 
definite methods of procedure to cope with any situation that might 
thus arise. It was realized that provision should be made for prompt 
action in any emergency situation and that delay pending later 
consultation might be disastrous to the maintenance of peace and 
order in the Western Hemisphere. Happily, such differences of 
view as at first appeared to exist were reconciled, with the result 
that the Meeting of the Foreign Ministers has unanimously agreed 
upon two documents designed to take care of any situation that may 
arise. These documents consist of (1) a Convention, and (2) a 
Declaration and Resolution, referred to as the Act of Habana. 

The Convention contains definite provisions for the administration 
of any region which it may be found necessary for the American 
Republics to administer. It has the twofold purpose of protecting 
the peace and safety of the American Republics, and of safeguarding 
and advancing the interests and welfare of the inhabitants of the 
region. 

The administration, which will be under an “Inter-American 
Commission of Territorial Administration,” is to be provisional in 
character and is to continue only until such time as the region is 
in a position to govern itself or is restored to its former status— 
whenever the latter is compatible with the security of the American 
Republics—whichever of these alternatives shall be found to be the 
more practicable and just. 
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The Convention condemns all violence, whether under the form 
of conquest, of stipulations imposed by belligerents in treaties, or 
by any other process, and states that no transfer or attempt to 
transfer or to acquire any interest or right in any such region shall 
be recognized or accepted by the American Republics, regardless of 
the form that may be employed to attain such purposes. 

Temporary provisions in the Act of Habana are designed primarily 
to cover situations that may arise prior to the coming into force of 
the Convention which will require ratification by the various govern- 
ments. They authorize the creation of an emergency committee 
composed of a representative of each of the American Republics, 
which is to be regarded as constituted when two-thirds of the mem- 
bers shall have been appointed. The appointments are to be made 
promptly. Should the Committee be under the necessity of admin- 
istering any region before the effective date of the Convention, it | 
will utilize the applicable provisions of the Convention. : 

The Act also recognizes the possibility of emergency situations 
and the right of any of the American Republics, acting singly or 
jointly with others, to proceed in any manner required in its own 
defense or in the defense of the continent. If action is taken as 
an emergency measure, the matter is to be placed before the com- 
mittee as soon as practicable in order that it may adopt appropriate 
measures. 

The spirit of unity and solidarity has been likewise strengthened 
by the action of the conference on projects relating to subversive 
activities. I refer especially to the attitude toward propaganda 
designed on the one hand to stir up dissension in the Western Hemi- 
sphere by beguiling and misleading the people, and, on the other 
hand, to intimidate them by express or implied threats of what may 
happen if the American Republics fail to recognize and to take into 
account the foreign purposes and policies of certain foreign govern: 
ments. These activities at times have been in the nature of oral or 
written representations and at other times in the form of a pro- 
miscuous circulation of literature. In pursuing these policies, the 
personnel of diplomatic and consular missions has been increased 
out of all proportion to the needs for legitimate functions of such 
missions. It is well known that members of diplomatic missions have 
well-recognized functions and that the members of such missions 
are clothed with special immunities. When they engage in activities 
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foreign to those that are recognized, they abuse their immunities 
and the government that has received them may well be concerned. 

Likewise, the functions of consular officers are generally defined 
in international law and practice and the officers themselves enjoy 
certain special consideration by the local authorities. But when such 
officials engage in activities divorced from the customary consular 
functions, they abuse the hospitality of the State in which they 
serve. That situations of the foregoing character have developed in 
many of the American Republics, has been generally known for 
some time past. 

This Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs has taken cognizance 
of these matters in several resolutions, particularly the one relating 
to Activities Directed From Abroad Against Domestic Institutions 
and that relating to Inter-American Development of Standards on 
Diplomatic Officers. The first-mentioned resolution recites that 
the American Republics have equal concern and equal responsibility 
for the preservation of peace and security of this hemisphere, and 
that each shall adopt all necessary measures to prevent and suppress 
activities directed, assisted or abetted by foreign governments or 
foreign groups or individuals which tend to subvert the domestic 
institutions or to foment disorder in the internal political life of the 
Americas. It also provides for immediate consultation in the event 
that the peace of any of the American Republics is menaced by such 
activities, and for a full interchange of information regarding sub- 
versive activities within their respective jurisdictions. 

In a word, there is in the resolution a definite recognition by the 
American Governments of an intrusion upon their hospitality and 
a disregard of their desire to live in peace, freed from systems of 
government and of international policies which are foreign to the 
precepts of free and liberal institutions upon which the democracies 
of this hemisphere are based. The Habana Meeting recognized the 
common interest of all of the American Republics in these matters 
and showed determination to maintain a solid front against any 
incursions. 

The resolution concerning improper activities of diplomatic and 
consular agencies sets forth the underlying principles relating to the 
functions of such missions and calls upon the respective governments 
to take action to prevent and suppress such activities. 

In these as in other matters of a kindred character, discussed and 
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acted upon by the conference, there has been demonstrated not only 
a desire but a zeal and determination to face movements of a sub- 
versive character with a solid and united front. The American 
Republics have resolved that the political institutions and aggressive 
practices of other nations shall not be imposed upon the free and 
independent peoples of this hemisphere. 

In the economic field, too, we set out to examine together the 
dangers and difficulties confronting all of the American nations and 
to consult as to the best means of meeting them. The task was 
approached with a strong conviction shared by all that the present 


state of affairs, as well as the outlook for the future, imperatively call | 


for the creation of instrumentalities of economic defense, that must 
necessarily gain in effectiveness in proportion to the degree of com- 
mon action and cooperative effort which they represent. 

All of our nations are faced today with the distressing conse- 
quences of war-created disruption of world trade. 

Surpluses of commodities, the exportation of which is essential to 
the economic life of the American Republics, have accumulated and 
continue to accumulate because Europe at war is unable to absorb 
them. Their existence is a matter of serious concern throughout the 
continent. In addition, we must envisage the possibility that, after 
the termination of hostilities, many important European markets 
for these commodities may be directed and controlled by govern- 
ments which regard international commerce as an instrument of 
domination rather than as a means of enabling all nations to share 
fully and on a basis of equality in a mutually beneficial exchange of 
their surplus products. The resolution on economic cooperation 
adopted by the Habana meeting is designed to create and set into 
operation machinery of action to deal with and meet both of these 
situations. 

In that resolution, the twenty-one American Republics reaffirmed 
their adherence to liberal principles of international trade—those 
of equal treatment, of fair practices, and of peaceful motives. They 
declared their determination to apply these principles in their rela- 
tions with each other as fully as present circumstances permit, and 
their readiness to conduct trade in accordance with these principles 
with any non-American country prepared to do likewise. At the same 
time, they announced their purpose “to devise and apply appropriate 
means of effective action to cope with the difficulties, disadvantages, 
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and dangers arising from the present disturbed and dislocated world 
conditions. ’’ 

It was the unanimous opinion of the Habana meeting that con- 
tinuing consultation among the American Republics is essential to 
the attainment of these pressing objectives. Accordingly, it was 
decided to strengthen and expand the activities of the existing Inter- 
American Economic and Financial Advisory Committee as an agency 
of such consultation. 

The Habana meeting specifically instructed the Committee to 
proceed at once with the preparation of detailed plans for cooperative 
temporary handling and orderly marketing of existing and prospec- 
tive surpluses; for the development, where feasible, of commodity 
production and marketing agreements and arrangements; and for the 
promotion, among the American nations, of mutually beneficial 
trade. The Committee was also instructed to devise methods of 
increasing consumption in the American Republics, through relief 
and in other ways, which would aid in the disposal of surplus com- 
modities. Finally, the Committee was instructed to consider, while 
these measures and plans are being developed, the possibility of a 
broader system of Inter-American cooperative organization in 
matters of trade, credit, money, foreign exchange, etcetera. 

Some of the measures proposed can be put into operation very 
quickly. Some will require a certain amount of time for the maturing 
and execution of appropriate plans. Taken in its entirety, the program 
of action which is envisaged is flexible enough to apply to any emer- 
gency, and effective enough to make it possible for each of the 
American Republics to meet more fully the difficulties resulting from 
war-disrupted trade and to safeguard itself from possible dangers 
of economic subordination from abroad. 

It is a system of economic defense, under which the American 
Republics will be prepared to trade with any nation willing to meet 
them in good faith, in a spirit of friendly and peaceful purpose, and 
on a plane of frank and fair dealing; and under which they will be 
fully equipped to protect themselves against any other kind of 
dealing. 
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REASONS WHY BRITAIN FIGHTS‘ 


[As stated in a letter to The New York Times, by R. H. Tawney, 
Professor of Economic History at the University of London] 


How do the mass of plain people in Great Britain view the present 
conflict? What thoughts stir the minds of young men when, on the 
threshold of their careers, they are called up for military service, and 
of the women who say good-bye to them? What keeps armies of 
workers, tenacious of their hard-won rights and not easily driven, 
slaving twelve hours a day to feed the all-devouring monster, and 
makes men complain, as it was complained lately to me, not that the 
pace set is too fast, but that the management is too slow? What has 
rallied the trade union and the cooperative movements, with their 
millions of members, to the support of the struggle, and carried the 
Labour Party, with its long record of work for international good- 
will, into key positions in the government? 

The British people are not ignorant of the price which war exacts, 


The country is full of men who fought in the last war, and who hoped | 


that, by shouldering the burden then, they were saving others from 
it in the future. The first feature to catch the eye in every English 
village is the village war memorial, with a list of the men who went 
last time, and who did not come back. From 1918 to 1939 the loathing 
of war was unquestionably the most powerful, the most general, 
and the most constant of political emotions. It was so powerful and 
so general, indeed, as to arouse some criticism among our friends 
abroad. 

That loathing still persists. Yet once more we are fighting. We 
are fighting, not in spite of our hatred of war, but because of it. We 
are not fighting in obedience to the orders of our government; our 
government is fighting in obedience to our orders. We shall continue 
to fight until the job is done or we are. What are we fighting for? 

My countrymen are, I am afraid, an inarticulate lot. Their usual 
reaction to patriotic rhetoric (of which, thank Heaven, there has 9 
far not been much) is a yawn or a growl. At most, it is in the manner 
of the comment ascribed by tradition (doubtless a mendacious one) 
to the lower deck, on receiving Nelson's signal as to England expect- 
ing them to do their duty—“ Does the old bitch think we sha’n’t?” 
Confronted by the question asked above, the plain man would 
probably begin by saying what we are not fighting for. 

4 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, July 21, 1940. 
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We are not fighting for territory; what on earth should we do with 
it? We expect no economic advantages; on the contrary, we know we 
shall be lucky if we are not ruined. We cherish no theory of racial 
superiority. We have not ceased to be men because we are English- 
men, Welshmen, and Scotchmen; and those bloodthirsty idolatries 
of a nonexistent chosen people appear to us absurd and tedious 
myths, invented by hysterical professors to compensate for an 
inferiority complex which, but for their antics, might have passed 
unnoticed. 

We have felt hitherto no animosity for the German people. They 
seem to us dangerously docile—sheep driven by any wolf. But we 
recognize that in economic (though not in territorial) matters they 
had a raw deal from the Allies in 1919, and have since had, in all 
matters, a rawer one from their own rulers. We realize that, if some 
of them are the willing tools of their tyrant, many others are his 
victims. We have ignored repeated breaches of solemn engage- 
ments, to the point, as our foreign friends told us, of imprudence or 
cowardice. 

Nor, the plain man might continue, do we feel much excitement 
about that singularly un-imperial institution called the British 
“Empire.’’ The dominions—very properly—have long been in the 
habit of telling us where we get off. They can secede, and know they 
can secede, at any moment they please, without a finger being 
lifted in Great Britain to stop them, which is one reason, perhaps, 
why they are with us in the present war. India—unless we are 
defeated, in which case she would presumably be partitioned between 
the victors—is plainly going the same way; the quicker, the better. 

The Irish Free State remains a neutral, with a German Minister 
residing tranquilly in Dublin. Not a British dog has barked. 

There are scandalous enough chapters in our history; there are 
still plenty of black patches which we are—too slowly— tidying up. 
But we see little reason to think that the steel rods and concentration 
camps of efficient Aryan rulers would mean a change for the better 
for the peoples concerned; nor, as far as can be judged, do these 
peoples think so either. 

Every nation is afflicted by Heaven with its own brand of fool; 
and no doubt there are a handful of British megalomaniacs who 
alternately amuse and exasperate their fellow-countrymen by casting 
them for the role of the lords of creation. But if anyone supposes that 
at this time of day the most bellicose of Cabinets—let alone Mr. 
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Chamberlain and his troupe of tame cats—could have carried their | *™ 


countrymen into war to back the fancy of these Bobadils, he must| the 
be living in the moon. kno 

What, then, are the reasons which have made this war a war, not righ 
merely of the British Government, but of the British people? They and 
are obvious, elementary, and commonplace; but to the men in the I 
workshops and at the front they seem, though simple, sufficient. are 

We are fighting, they would say, if they expressed their convictions} CF 
(which, of course, they don’t) to preserve a way of life which we We 
value above life. We mean to leave it to our children, even if, in of € 
order to save it for them, we ourselves must be knocked out. hol 

The nature and quality of that way of life can be stated in a dozen V 
different fashions; indeed—since every one knows it—it had best, olde 
perhaps, not be stated at all. Good faith, tolerance, respect for} PF! 
opinions which we do not share; loyalty to comrades; mercy to the whi 
weak; consideration for the unfortunates; equal justice for all—the hav 
ordinary decencies and humanities of intercourse between neighbors | °° 
—these things are clearly part of it. d 

So are the power to speak freely one’s own thoughts, t» obey one’s whi 
own conscience, to do one’s duty as one sees it. Rei 

So is the right of the individual to be protected against violence, | Me 
whether proceeding from other individuals or from public authorities; | Sax 
to live under a government which he has a voice in making and ur = "8! 
making; to work by all lawful means to promote the reforms and T 
advance the causes which command his devotion, however repugnant The 
they may be to his rulers. _ He 

So, finally, are relations between States sufficiently frank, honest, | hea 
and stable to permit ordinary men and women to live, work, bring up let | 
their families, and make what contribution they can to our common | 
human heritage, without knowing that, at any moment, the ambi-| ®"Y 
tions of some criminal or neurotic, who has seized the controls of the} '™ 
frightful machinery of war, may shatter in an hour all they have lang 
spent their lives in building; obliterate their villages and towns; Nor 
scatter their children in flight before merciless invaders and leave I 
them no choice but to submit to a soul-destroying despotism, or to bad 
lose their lives in resisting it. hot 

We are, of course, fighting to defend our own country against mah 
horrors of that kind, and we are not ashamed of doing so. But we = 


think that we are also defending certain simple moralities the sys- 
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tematic and deliberate defiance of which, as they are now defied by 
the Germany of Herr Hitler, makes life unendurable to men who 
know what freedom means. It is not for us to say whether we are 
right or wrong. But it is with that conviction that we are fighting, 
and shall continue to fight. 

It would be foolish to pretend that these elementary decencies 
are anything like fully established in any country in any continent. 
Certainly, they are not in my own. But it is equally certain that, in 
Western Europe, we are steadily, if slowly, conquering the citadels 
of economic tyranny and privilege, which remained the chief strong- 
holds of the forces fettering the lives of common men. 

What now confronts us is something at once younger and much 
older than the cupidities of the profit-maker, the dull egotism of 
property, the multitudinous injustices and hypocrisies of a capitalism 
which has had its day. It is a creed which holds that common men 
have no rights at all. It is a system which treats them not as men but 
as cattle. 

No tryant known to history has so clearly told the world the future 
which he is preparing for it as has the Chancellor of the German 
Reich. If any one doubts what that future is to be, let him read 
Mein Kampf, not in the expurgated edition prepared for Anglo- 
Saxon imbeciles, but in the original and authentic version. With all 
its ignorance and crudity, it is an impressive performance. 

This evil and unhappy man is the dupe of his own wickedness. 
Though he advocates lies to deceive the masses, he believes his own. 
He endures the ultimate damnation of exulting in the hell which his 
heart has conceived. If any one replies that words are mere words, 
let him glance, if he can bear it, into the prison house in which the 
wretched German people have been tormented for six years. If 
anyone imagines that the machinery of physical and moral torture 
is reserved by the criminals concerned for slaves speaking their own 
language, let him study the recent story of Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Northern France. 

I have been a soldier, though only for a short time, and, I fear, a 
bad one. I am not shocked overmuch by brutalities committed in 
hot blood under the dreadful strain of battle. The atrocities which 
make us feel grim are of a different order. 

The repeated massacre from the air of hordes of helpless refugees, 
merely to strike terror; the bombing and machine-gunning of ambu- 
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lances, hospitals and hospital ships in which German as well ag 
French and British wounded were being cared for; the conduct of 
those German residents in Holland—for the credit of human nature 
one hopes only a handful—who handed over their hosts to the tender 
mercies of the Gestapo—these things are not the crimes of excitable 
and nerve-racked youths, reeling with fatigue and half frantic with 
fear. They are done under orders—orders drafted by baldheaded 
men in spectacles, sitting well out of danger, in comfortable offices 
fifty miles behind the lines. 

They are part of a deliberate and calculated system, coolly pre. 
pared and methodically applied. I have been visited in my home 
by a German scholar—now a valued friend—just released from a 
concentration camp, who trembled when I spoke to him and shied 
like a frightened horse when I lifted my hand to put my pipe in my 
mouth. That is another part of the same system. 

In just over two years that system has been imposed by a com- 
bination of violence and treachery on seven different peoples with 
long and famous histories, which have enriched mankind; some | 
eminent today in art, science, and learning; all composed of ordinary | 
human beings like ourselves, who desired only to go about their daily | 
work, to do their best for their children, to cultivate their own 
gardens, and to live at peace with their neighbors. The danger that 
all Europe—to mention only Europe—may succumb to it is not, 
therefore, remote. It is at our door. 

We do not think that a world in which that system is the rule of 
life will be a better place. Whatever other nations may decide, we 
do not intend to see it. Our part is chosen and our lot is cast. Half | 
an hour ago I said good-bye to a former student just called up for 
service. ‘‘What,”’ I asked him, ‘“‘are your friends saying of the report 
that the French have been compelled to lay down their arms?” He 
replied, “‘ They are saying, ‘Then it’s up to us to fight all the harder.” 

We can lay no claim to any special virtue, for though we dislike 
fighting, we dislike it less than the alternative. We prefer dying on 
our feet to living on our knees. 

Modern war is a highly capitalized industry. To prepare for it 
adequately in advance involves heavy investments in plant; the 
diversion of man power and resources from the arts of peace to the 
business of destruction; the continuous concentration of intelligence 
and energy on a single objective, which civilized men regard with 
abhorrence. 
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It is probably inevitable, therefore, that democracies, when 
reluctantly involved in the appalling task, should start it at a dis- 
advantage, compared with those States which live in armor day and 
night. The former hope for the best; the latter plan the worst. The 
former must convince free citizens of the imminence of danger; the 
latter give orders and enforce them by the whip. The former await 
the blow; the latter choose, to suit their own designs, the time and 
place at which to strike. 

Which attitude is least discreditable the world must judge. For 
good or evil, Great Britain followed the first path down to 1937, 
and, indeed, beyond it. If her conduct was culpable, we must all, in 
all parties, bear some share of the blame. 

There was a general and profound hatred of war. There was a 
strong opposition to any policy which might involve the curtailment 
of expenditure designed to raise the standard of life of the mass of 
the population. There was a government which, in spite of its large 
majority, was terrified of presenting a target to attack. 

Nor, unfortunately, is that all. In the opening years of the last 
war the infantry sat under bombardments which the guns behind 
them could not answer for lack of sufficient shells. Such a miscalcula- 
tion was discreditable, but it was an error that descended from the 
days of peace. 

In the present war we have been guilty of different but not less 
grave errors, and guilty of them after the struggle had begun. For 
eight months we said, “‘ Time is our ally,’’ and then made time our 
enemy by wasting precious hours. We assumed that, in the matter 
of mobilizing industry to meet the needs of war, all necessary steps 
were being taken with all possible speed. 

We were mistaken. To attempt at this stage to assess the respon- 
sibility of individuals would be both unjust and unwise; but the 
consequences remain. Whatever the reason, we failed to harness our 
full energies from the start. We have paid a heavy price. 

That phase is now over. It vanished in one night. The debate on 
Norway killed it. Since then it has been buried fathoms deep, on the 
beach at Dunkerque and in the citadel of Calais. The former govern- 
ment has disappeared, to the general relief, including those of its 
members whom, for political reasons, it has been thought advisable 
to retain. Whether in office or out of it, they no longer count for 
much. 

What has replaced them is a new government, but it is also some- 
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thing more. It is a new mentality, long at work beneath the surface, 
but now in command. The British political system permits the 
policy of Cabinets to drift, for considerable periods, out of touch 
with public opinion. But it also makes possible a sudden recovery, in 
which the nation teaches its rulers who is master, imposes its will, 
and creates, with surprising rapidity, a government to suit itself, 

It is such a recovery which we have recently witnessed. Barely four 
weeks have elapsed since the decisive steps were taken. To judge by 
the change since that date, they might be four years. 

The immediate occasion for it all was a revolt in Parliament, led 
by the Labour Party, but supported both by the independent Liberals 
and a group of Tories who, to their lasting credit, put their con- 
sciences before their party. Its result is the government headed by 
Mr. Churchill. 

While Liberals and some Tories cooperated with admirable public 
spirit, it is not, I think, mere partisanship to say that the major 
part in the whole business was played by the Labour Party. It took 
the lead in the decisive debate; assumed the responsibility of refusing 
to serve under Mr. Chamberlain, when the latter at last realized the 
necessity for a reconstructed Cabinet, and rallied the Labour Party 
Conference to the support of a government with Mr. Churchill at 
its head. 

It now has two seats in the War Cabinet; in addition, leading 
members of it are in charge of three key offices, the Ministries of 
Supply, Labor and Economic Warfare. Speaking broadly, it may 
be said that the organizing of the war effort on the military fronts is 
under the direction of Mr. Churchill and those around him, and that 
the organizing of the war effort on the domestic and economic fronts 
is in the hands of Labor. The two spheres necessarily overlap at every 
point, and such a statement must not be read as implying any formal 
division of responsibilities. That, or something like that, however, 
appears at present to be the situation. 

We must not shout till we are out of the woods, which we are far 
from being. But the effects, so far, have been electrical. The country 
feels that at last it has got a government to its mind—a government 
which is single-minded in the prosecution of the war; which will tell 
it plainly brutal facts, however unpleasant, and not gloss over 
failures; which will tolerate no obstruction, from whatever quarter 
it may be threatened, 
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Mr. Churchill’s predecessor was a master of soothing words. Mr. 
Churchill states bluntly—what is obviously true—that the events 
which culminated in the evacuation of Dunkerque were “a colossal 
military disaster.’’ The public, so far from being depressed by his 
statement, is invigorated and inspired by it. 

The Labor movement has throughout been behind the war, know- 
ing only too well that whatever else might survive a German victory, 
the liberties of common men would not. But, till recently, it was 
behind it rather than a responsible partner in it. Under the late 
government it supported the war—so to say—from outside, which 
was all it could then do. Rightly or wrongly, it felt grave doubts 
as to the sincerity of its rulers; while they, on their side, either did 
not know how to put the country on its mettle or did not dare to 
do so. 

Possibly they underestimated the full dimensions of the job before 
them; possibly they were conscious that their hold on the public 
was not too secure. Whatever the reason, they failed to demand full 
measure of sacrifice which victory requires. 

One of the striking lessons of the last month is a lesson which it 
should not have been necessary for events to teach. It is the weakness 
of democracy when it feels doubts as to its leaders and the strength 
of democracy when it has a government which it trusts. Events of 
course—the disaster in Belgium, the emergence behind the German 
wolf of the Italian jackal, the déb&cle in France—have raised the 
national spirit to new heights. But the fact that the industrial 
population of the country, on whose efforts, not less than on those 
of the soldiers, victory depends, knows that leading members of the 
government are men with the same experience as themselves, is an 
enormous asset. 

The Minister of Supply, Mr. Morrison, gives a catalog of the 
deficiencies to be made up, and ends, “‘Go to it.’”” The only comment 
heard is, ‘‘Thank Heaven for a man who knows his own mind and 
tells us what he wants!’’ The Minister of Labor, Mr. Bevin, has the 
immense task of creating the machinery by which man power is to 
be organized, including a National Labor Supply Board, Area Boards 
and Local Supply Committees; training centers to refit for industrial 
life workers previously unemployed; a national arbitration tribunal 
to deal with disputes which cannot be settled between employers’ 
associations and unions; the quick transference of workers to the 
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industries most needing them; provision for welfare and meals within 
factories and outside them, and a score of other urgent problems. 

He tells workers they must work twelve hours a day, forego cus- 
tomary holidays, and to submit to restrictions on their freedom to 
change their jobs. Not a voice is raised in protest. The Board of 
Trade issues an order cutting down the consumption of goods to the 
value of some £250,000,000 by roughly one-third as compared with 
the six months which ended November 30 last. If complaints are 
made, they are not vocal. Powers are conferred on the government 
amounting, in effect, to carte blanche to nationalize any industry 
and property if and when the national interest so requires. In ordinary 
circumstances the storm raised would have been tremendous. Hardly 
a murmur is heard. 

There is nothing very novel in war collectivism of this kind. What 
is striking is the rapidity with which, after a period of disastrous 
indecision, it is now being carried through. In addition to the height- 
ened effort to organize swiftly for the immediate necessities of the 
struggle, the social equities—to use, for the sake of brevity, a delib- 


_- 


erately vague phrase—are receiving more attention than in any | 


previous war, and, indeed, than in some periods of peace. 

Old-age pensions, the value of which had been reduced by the 
rise in prices, have been substantially increased. The minimum wage 
of agricultural workers has been raised, not to any very glorious 
figure, but at any rate by something between one-quarter and one- 
third. Workers in the building trades suffer much from loss of wages 
due to interruptions by bad weather, and have long demanded a 
guaranteed week. As far as government work is concerned, it has now 
been established. The excess profits tax has been raised to 100 per 
cent on profits arising after the end of March, 1940, and a warning 
has been given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that a sharp eye 
will be kept by the authorities on the expenditure of firms, to insure 
that the tax is not evaded or reduced by the inclusion in costs of 
items not essential for the purpose of the business. 

The power which the government now possesses to take over 
industrial concerns offers in itself a guarantee that the national cause 
will not be prejudiced by an undue tenderness to private interests. 
The trade unions are being treated as responsible partners and are 
actively cooperating with the government to speed up the production 
of the vast material that modern war requires. 
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In the last five years democracy has been destroyed in at least 
seven countries of Western Europe, exclusive, of course, of the two 
tyrannies themselves. It is not a conjecture but a certainty that if 
Germany is victorious, democracy will disappear from Europe 
altogether. 

To say that the present war, while, like all major convulsions, it 
has several aspects, is a war for democracy, is not, therefore, mere 
rhetoric but the statement of a plain fact. That statement remains 
true, whatever view may be taken of the political characteristics 
and quality of Great Britain. She may be an unworthy champion 
of democracy, but she remains its champion none the less. 

Those who deny that truism are merely misinformed. They do 
not know the realities of the European world. What, on a broad view, 
the change of government in Great Britain means is that a war for 
democracy is now being fought in a democratic spirit and by demo- 
cratic methods. 

The Labor movement, in particular, finds itself confronted with 
a situation curiously different from that commonly anticipated in 
the past by most of its members. They expected that Labor would 
come to power after a severe but ultimately victorious struggle in the 
teeth of bitter opposition. What has actually happened is that it 
has been summoned by the nation to become a partner in the govern- 
ment, because it was realized, in a desperate emergency, that the 
nation cannot be saved unless Labor assumes its full measure of 
responsibility. 

That fact, and the results which have flowed from it, will be of 
profound significance in the future, if there is a future. Whether 
there is a future for freedom in Europe depends partly on ourselves, 
partly on forces outside our control. About the latter we need not 
concern ourselves. We can only follow such lights as we have—often, 
I fear, pretty dim—and do our duty as we see it. We would rather 
go down than live to despise ourselves. If we fight against tyranny 
and are defeated, we shall at least have a memory which will nerve 
other men in other ages to fight with better fortune. But we shall 
not be defeated. ; 
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AFTER THE WAR—WHAT?5 


By THomas JOHN WATSON 


Honorary President, 
International Chamber of Commerce 


Unsound economics is one of the major causes of war and of most 
of our national troubles. If the thinking people of the world are not 
willing to work together and cooperate in developing a program 
which will bring about a distribution of the raw materials and 
finished products of the world on a basis that is economically sound 
for all countries, then we might as well make up our minds to look 
forward to another war after this one is over. We shall never have 
lasting peace until we have sound trade relations between countries. 
It is my honest judgment that the best plan for the United States to 
pursue is to back Secretary Hull's reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram and assist, in every way possible, toward improving and 
expanding that program wherever it is possible to do so. 

The purpose of the Committee for Economic Reconstruction, 
sponsored by the International Chamber of Commerce and the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace is to develop plans for 
the economic reconstruction of the world after hostilities have ceased. 


Our program is for national committees in the individual countries 
to study their own problems from the standpoint of what they need 
from other countries and what they have to furnish other countries, 

Then representatives from these different countries will meet from 
time to time and analyze the work of the national committees and 
endeavor to formulate adjustments of trade barriers which will 
facilitate the proper exchange of goods and services between the 
different countries on a basis that will be just as fair to one country 
as to another, regardless of size. 

We might as well realize now that there is a tremendous job to be 
done both economically and politically. The International Chamber 
of Commerce is nonpolitical and our aim is to be helpful to the 
political people who will have to sit around the table after the war and 
develop a plan that will be just to all countries, large and small alike. 

The thing that gives us most satisfaction in life is security. And 
after the war I believe right-thinking people in all countries will 


5 Reprinted from the May, 1940, issue of Think, monthly publication of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, New York. 
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cooperate in developing plans to give security to all nations of the 
world and to all people. That problem will not be confined to any 
one country, any one race, or any one religion, but will be a world 
problem which must be dealt with fairly. 


I am known as an internationalist and I am proud of it. We are 
either internationalists or isolationists, and I can see nothing in 
the future of the United States except absolute ruin of our industrial 
structure if we become isolationists. When we consider that we are 
industrialized to the point where we manufacture 47 per cent of 
all goods manufactured in the world, we realize that we could not 
keep our American industrial payrolls going without importing a 
long list of important ingredients necessary to our manufacturing 
industries and general welfare. 

I will cite one example. The automobileindustry is one of our 
largest manufacturing industries. Engineer and chemists tell us 
that it is necessary to import sixty-eight ingredients from fifty-seven 
countries in order to manufacture the American automobile. I shall 
not quote further statistics, but you can secure complete information 
regarding the importance of our imports to our American economy 
through the Foreign Department of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

One thing which is bothering us is our unemployment, and I 
believe that the only way we can hope to solve this problem is 
through reciprocal trade agreements which will develop markets 
outside the United States for our surpluses. Our unemployment is 
due to the fact that we have had, during the past ten years, a surplus 
of all our essential products which has brought about curtailment of 
production. I cannot see any hope for real prosperity in this country 
so long as we curtail production. 

Looking back over our history you will find that no progress was 
ever made by curtailing production, industrial initiative or brain 
power. 


We are living in very unusual times. There is a great deal of 
propaganda. One type comes from the minds and hearts of intelligent, 
honest people who are telling us of conditions at home and abroad 
which we ought to know about, and which stimulate and direct our 
thoughts along constructive lines. I believe in and like to indulge 
this type of propaganda. 
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There is another kind of propaganda, however, which has a detri- 
mental effect on American institutions and American traditions. 

I feel it is the duty of every right-thinking American citizen in his 
own individual community to do everything he can to expose and 
stamp out this type of propaganda. If it comes from undesirable 
aliens, there are national laws that provide a remedy. If it comes 
from undesirable American citizens, and if our present laws do not 
go far enough to cover such cases, legislation should be enacted to 
take care of that—because our form of government is so fine and 
so precious to all of us that we must assume direct responsibility 
for its protection. 








